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understanding that goes beyond mere 
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and Business Courses, school life at Pick- 
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offering a wide range of interests and 
supplementary activities — lectures and 
discussion groups on current problems, 
civic and economic — specialized library 
service — hobby clubs — vocational guid- 
ance — musical, artistic and dramatic 
interests. Seasonal athletic activities 
throughout the year. 


For full information write the Headmaster, 
Joseph McCulley, B.A. 
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Non-Intervention In Czechoslovakia 

S the meaning of the Munich agreement is 

more clearly understood, the enthusiasm 
which Mr. Chamberlain’s actions so strangely 
evoked is giving place to dismay. And Munich is 
not the end, even of this chapter. While it is too 
early for a definitive estimate of the International 
Commission’s work, that body is getting to bear 
a very strong family resemblance to the Spanish 
non-intervention Committee. The original agree- 
ment stipulated four zones of occupation; the 
Germans have now occupied a fifth, the limits of 
which seem to have been very hastily settled, in- 
cluding some places with few German inhabitants. 
Other areas were to be held by an international 
force, but the orders for such a force have been 
countermanded, and the idea apparently given 
up. Indeed it seems now very doubtful whether 
there are going to be many plebiscites, or how 
they will be carried out. There was to be a right 
of option into and out of the occupied area for 
six months; but the Nazis have already establish- 
ed concentration camps, presumably to insure for 
the inmates a freer option. 

In fact we hear very little of the International 
Commission, nor have we seen any adequate 
answers to the questions insistently asked on all 
sides in the British House as to the Commission’s 
procedure and intentions. No wonder the Mother 
of Parliaments was so hastily dismissed until 
November Ist, over the protests not only of the 
Labour Party but of Sir Archibald Sinclair and 
Mr. Churchill as well. The Government, in spite of 
its majority, was putting up a very poor show. It 
now looks very much as if the chief function of 
the International Commission is to make sure the 
Germans get all they want before the House 
meets again. 


Why the Crisis? 
E recommend a study of the British Parlia- 
mentary Debates, during the four days the 
House sat in the first week of October, to all those 
who regard our persistent criticisms of the Cham- 
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berlain policy as the disgruntled utterings of ir- 
responsible radicals. They will see there why the 
promised international guarantee of the new 
Czech frontier—Sir Thomas Inskip insisted that 
it was already in operation on October 4th!—is 
illusory. They will find Mr. Chamberlain himself 
dismissing his famous phrase of “peace in our 
time’’ as follows: 

“I hope hon. Members will not be disposed to read into 
words used in a moment of some emotion, after a long 
and exhausting day, after I had driven through miles of 
excited, enthusiastic and cheering people—I hope they 
will not read into those words more than they were 
intended to convey.” 

and then proceeding to a plea for bigger and 
better armaments. No one of course—except, in 
every country, the “miles of excited, enthusiastic, 
cheering people,” poor dupes—ever took the 
promise of peace in our time seriously; certainly 
not the Prime Minister himself, as his words show. 
And his equally famous pledge never to fight each 
other again was several times referred to as “a 
scrap of paper’ in the British House, without pro- 
test. But the most damning criticism of all is that 
there was no need for the crisis at all, if Czecho- 
slovakia was to be surrendered. Mr. Winston 
Churchill made that very clear. He also said: 

“The Czechs, left to themselves and told they were 
going to get no help from the Western powers, would 
have been able to make better terms than they have 
got—they could hardly have worse—after all this tre- 
mendous perturbation.” 


Sweet Reasonableness ? 
HE only hope is that a peace by negotiations 
may lead the German people to a more reason- 
able frame of mind, away from Hitler. But the 
democracies yielded only to the threat of force; 
Czechoslovakia was not represented at negotia- 
tions; Hitler has triumphed. There is nothing in 
this to make the Germans feel that the once vic- 
torious Allies are willing to negotiate any settle- 
ment or yield an inch, if the threat of force were 
to be removed. 
What, however, is ever more likely to destroy 
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any permanent gain towards a more reasonable 
mentality in Germany, and hence opposition to the 
dictator who thrives on hate, is the immediate 
quickening of the pace of rearmament in all coun- 
tries. Concessions which were made, as one was 
led to believe, because war is too horrible an in- 
strument of policy, for one side at least, lose in 
impressiveness if statesmen on that very side im- 
mediately prepare to use that very instrument on 
the next occasion, presumably when it is their own 
property that will be attacked. 


The Crown and Politics 


LL loyal Canadians are ready to give a cor- 

dial welcome to their Majesties whenever 
they should express a desire to visit this country. 
But if the Crown is to act as a symbol of unity 
between free and equal partners in the Common- 
wealth, it is essential that it should be kept out of 
politics completely, and completely beyond any 
suspicion of political entanglements. For that 
reason we regret the manner in which the Royal 
visit was announced. Everybody knows that such 
a decision is taken on the advice of the govern- 
ment rather than by their Majesties themselves. 
And it seems to us that the announcement of this 
visit, decided by the British Cabinet, was made 
with indecent haste, immediately after a crisis in 
which London had heard whispers that the senior 
Dominion might not wholeheartedly support Bri- 
tain in a European war. It would be more than 
unfortunate if the British government were to 
misinterpret the display of affectionate loyalty 
which the Royal visit will naturally evoke as an 
endorsement of its own policies. For the same 
reason it is to be regretted that the King allowed 
himself to be quite so closely and so publicly 
associated with Mr. Chamberlain on his return 
from Munich. The public expression of relief 
which his Majesty naturally shared with all his 
people should not have been expressed in a man- 
ner that could be interpreted as an endorsement 
of the Prime Minister’s action, the climax of a 
policy cordially detested by at least half the elec- 
torate. Such a misunderstanding, or anything that 
might encourage it, should be avoided at all costs 
if the Crown is to fulfil its proper function. 


Labor Divided 


LL friends of Labor in Canada have for months 
lived in fear lest the wasteful struggle be- 
tween the American Federation of Labor and the 
Committee for Industrial Organization should 
spread to this country. The Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress in September passed a resolution 
which recognised the paramount need for unity 
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and instructed its executive to continue its efforts 
to preserve harmony, as reported in our last issue. 
But the danger flared up again this month at the 
annual convention of the A.F. of L. in Houston, 
Texas. There President Green called upon the 
Canadian Congress to expel all its C.I.O. affiliates, 
and backed his request with a threat to break off 
fraternal ties, which means in effect that the Can- 
adian units of the A.F. of L. would lose their 
charters, and new rival unions be set up. 

No action has, of course, yet been taken. Nor, 
we imagine, will any be taken in a hurry on the 
Canadian side. Meanwhile a strong movement for 
conciliation is growing among the American rank 
and file and found its spokesman at the Texas 
convention in D. J. Tobin, leader of one of the 
largest A.F. of L. unions. President Roosevelt 
also sent a message urging that negotiations for 
peace between the two wings of the American 
Labor movement should continue. But the present 
A.F. of L. high command seems set on a disastrous 
war, and some of its recent tactics have been very 
questionable, in particular its attacks upon the 
National Labor Relations Board, which has been 
doing most valuable work, for favoritism to the 
C.I.O. We can only wish most devoutly that our 
Canadian Labor leaders will succeed somehow in 
avoiding a break here. Union rivalry on the scale 
contemplated by Mr. Green’s threat would be too 
welcome a boon to reactionary employers, and 
incidentally kill the sympathy of the general 
public which has of late shown some signs of 
awakening. It would be a disaster for Labor. 


The Lakeview Case 


HE conviction of four men and three women 

at Brampton in April, on a charge of unlawful 
assembly at Lakeview, was reversed by the On- 
tario Court of Appeal on October 11th. These 
are the people who were so insolently arrested in 
the office of the Premier-of Ontario whither they 
had gone on a peaceful deputation (see June 
Forum). 

The trials raise the important question of what 
constitutes an unlawful assembly. The traditional 
interpretation is a meeting at which violent 
threats are uttered that are likely to lead to a 
breach of the peace; and it is customary to pro- 
duce outside witnesses to prove that such a breach 
was feared. This is the kind of charge which, if 
too widely interpreted, as the authorities have 
shown signs of doing, becomes a positive threat 
to civil liberties. In this case no outside witnesses 
were produced, while the police themselves gave 
no evidence of any violence or threat of violence. 
The women had apparently entered the relief 
officer’s car and remained with him there, but the 
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Crown admitted that there was no evidence that 
they had “bodily or physically” held the car. 

A curious feature of this case was that the 
Court of Appeal’s decision was first announced 
as unanimous, and only later was it discovered 
that one of the judges—Mr. Justice Masten—dis- 
sented. The Crown has since announced its in- 
tention of appealing’ to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. No further appeal was possible unless 
there was dissent among the judges. In any case, 
one would have thought that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Ontario might leave those poor reliet- 
recipients alone, now that he has been fairly 
beaten in the Ontario Court of Appeal. 


@ @ 
Jimmy Simpson 
HOWARD GERRING 
“T can walk into the Board of Control absolutely un- 
fettered to fight for the great masses, the builders of the 
city, the men who have made it a beautiful architec- 
tural city, who have made our parks, our streets, our 
everything.” 
HOSE words, spoken a few hours after he 
| had been elected to Toronto’s Board of Con- 
trol for the first time in 1914, seem natural 
for Jimmy Simpson, reporter, Socialist and labor 
leader, who rose to Toronto’s highest municipal 
office and who died only a few weeks ago. 

Nor were they boastful words uttered while the 
flush of victory was still upon him. He made those 
words live time and time again as he fought, not 
only for civic employees, but for the working 
class as a whole. He made them live by having 
the city council establish a minimum wage of $15 
a week for city employees, by setting up a Regis- 
tration and Unemployment Bureau, by having 
civic employees’ holidays restored and by gaining 
for them the eight-hour day. 

Jimmy Simpson was born in Lindai-in-Furness, 
Lancashire, England, on December 14, 1873. As 
a boy of 14 he came to Toronto and worked in a 
paint factory, at the time of the bicycle boom, 
until paint fumes finally forced him to become a 
printer’s devil at the old News. Jimmy hadn’t 
been with the News long when the printers went 
out on strike. Though only 18 at the time he 
struck with the other workers and when The Star 
was formed he joined the staff. Later The Star 
closed temporarily and he went to The Mail but 
soon was back to The Star again. 

For many years he was municipal reporter for 
The Star and through this work soon became fam- 
iliar with municipal politics. For a few years he 
was president of the Toronto Typographical 
Union and later became president of the Toronto 
Trades and Labor Council, as well as vice-presid- 
ent of the Dominion Trades Congress. He once 
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ran unsuccessfully for parliament and after serv- 
ing several years on the Toronto Board of Educa- 
tion was in 1910 elected chairman of the Board 
by the other members. 

In 1910, Simpson, his fame spreading through- 
out the Dominion, was appointed a member of 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Training and 
as a result was “read out” of The Socialist Party 
of Canada. The break came when the party de- 
manded that Simpson make available to it certain 
information regarding the Royal Commission 
which he felt he was not at liberty to divulge. 
The break was only temporary, however, and he 
remained an active member of The Socialist Party 
and later the C.C.F. 

During his life time there was hardly one con- 
ciliation board of which he was not a member. 
Few were the strikes in which he did not take an 
active part and such strikes as those of the Postal 
employees, the street car operators and The In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers strike in 
which he played important roles are remembered 
by many. He “covered” the 1909 strike of the 
Cape Breton miners for The Star and as a result 
was presented with a gold watch by the strikers 
because of his fine reporting. 


Shortly after he had been elected to the Board 
of Control in 1914 he was elected the first repre- 
sentative from Canada to attend the International 
Socialist Congress held in Vienna. Despite the 
hostilities then in progress he attended the con- 
gress and began what was eventually to be a total 
of 23 Atlantic crossings for the purpose of at- 
tending such meetings as the British Trades Con- 
gress, the International Educational Prohibition 
Campaign and the League of Nations Council in 
Geneva. 


In 1933-34 he was elected to the Board of Con- 
trol as a C.C.F.-Labor candidate. In 1935 he ran 
for the office of Mayor and despite the fact that 
only The Star supported him he was elected. 
Throughout the year opposition newspapers con- 
tinually found fault with his administration, criti- 
cised him for attending a meeting in Montreal and 
for attending the League of Nations Council in 
Geneva. This continual fault-finding resulted in 
his being defeated the following year when he 
again ran for office. During this campaign he was 
without newspaper support, The Star having fail- 
ed to support him for the first time, and although 
defeated he polled some 32,000 votes. 

Following his defeat in 1936 he was taken ill 
and at the time of his sudden and tragic death 
was well on the way to recovering his former 
boundless energy. His death will be a loss not 
only to Toronto labor movements but to the pro- 
gressive movement throughout the world. 
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After Munich 


G. M. A. GRUBE 


Munich agreements to dismember Czecho- 

slovakia, to speak of “betrayal” and “sur- 
render,” is irrelevant and unprofitable, besides 
being, at a safe distance of 3,000 miles, in ex- 
tremely bad taste. In any case, if the alternative 
was war, I should be the last person to condemn 
any statesman who avoided it. And it is now 
somewhat idle to discuss whether Hitler was 
bluffing or not. 

It is more important to realise that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s uncomfortable position at Munich was 
the logical result of the policy he has been pur- 
suing for months, more or less openly since the 
resignation of Anthony Eden. That policy is clear 
enough and he will find even worse humiliations 
in store for him. The Chamberlain policy has 
often been analysed in these columns. Here let 
me only draw attention to an essential feature of 
it which, in an article on “The Chamberlain Way 
to War,” I described as follows in the April issue: 

“There can be no doubt, by this time, that the British 
government prefers a Franco victory in Spain, that it 
wants Mussolini to remain in power in Italy, because the 
alternative might be a socialist government. And so 
in Germany. In fact, the British government is at pres- 
ent a sleeping partner in the Anti-Communist Pact, 
which is, in fact though not in name, a pact against 
democracy, in Spain and anywhere else. To avoid the 
fall of Mussolini, or the defeat of Franco, which would 
undoubtedly strengthen‘the Labour opposition in Eng- 
land and the socialist cause, Mr. Chamberlain will go to 
any lengths . ... Nothing but class-bias can possibly 
explain the extraordinary laxness of the British Conser- 

vative government about the protection of its own im- 

perial interests in the Mediterranean.” 

So the Chamberlain policy in Czechoslovakia is, 
from the imperialist point of view, weak and al- 
most suicidal. This is now obvious to all and the 
speeches of Mr. Duff-Cooper and Mr. Winston 
Churchill clearly show this, and their imperialist 
dismay. To destroy the Little Entente and thus 
strengthen the great imperialist rival, Germany, 
by granting it supremacy in Central Europe, to 
reduce one’s chief ally, France, to a second rate 
nation and threaten its very existence by encour- 
aging Fascist regimes on three of its frontiers; all 
this, from the imperialist point of view, seems 
almost insane. And rightly, for empires are es- 
tablished and maintained by force; to refuse to 
fight is in the end to give up the empire. 


But a socialist would be very ill-advised to 
attack the Chamberlain policy on that score. The 
Colonial empire—which is the relevant part of 


TT adopt a high moral tone in discussing the 
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the empire in this context—is, to a socialist, a 
curse rather than a blessing; its aim is the un- 
democratic exploitation of inferior races abroad 
and inferior classes at home for the advantage of 
the few. Colonial empires, the socialist argues, 
cost the nation as a whole far more than any 
common benefit they bring. No socialist can 
therefore blame Mr. Chamberlain for preserving 
the peace at the cost of jeopardizing the British 
Colonial empire. What interests him is the reason 
why a British Conservative government acts so 
strangely, as the present government has done for 
months, and indeed years. 

While imperialists in Britain are sharply 
attacking the government, our Canadian imper- 
ialists-at-one-remove are neither so clearsighted 
nor so honest. They have been indulging in the 
most surprising mental gymnastics to justify Mr. 
Chamberlain in imperial terms. It cannot be 
done. The best they can suggest is that British 
military weakness is such that surrender was in- 
evitable. This is not true. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty, one would suppose, knows at least as 
much about that aspect of the situation as our 
fire-eating editors, and he did not hesitate to re- 
sign. And Winston Churchill knows a good deal 
too. Exaggeration of German strength and of 
British weakness is a good starting point for an 
armament ramp. Surely it should be clear that the 
increased strength now given to Germany, the 
weakening of France, and the throwing away of 
Russian support, more than outbalance any rel- 
ative increased strength that might accrue to 
Britain from the speeding up of rearmament. 
Britain was in a far better position to fight last 
month than she is now, or than she is likely to be 
for some years to come. At the time of Abyssinia 
she had the support of nearly every member of 
the League. All that she has lost. From that 
point of view the only effect of the Chamberlain 
policy is to make war ever more probable (more 
probable even than it was at Munich) and the 
result ever more doubtful. It directly encourages 
dictators in the East as well as the West. 


The mainspring of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
however, apart from a natural dislike of war 
which is only in evidence at the last moment, is a 
horror of Communism. This leads him to an al- 
most equal dislike of socialism and an aversion to 
democracy in any real sense, for, as the people 
come to understand more and more the inequal- 
ities of the capitalist system, democracy is bound 
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to lead to some form of socialism unless it is re- 
pressed. Hence the source of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
obvious sympathy with the dictators not only at 
Munich but everywhere, notably in Spain. That is 
why he and his like could not bear the thought of 
fighting on the same side as Russia against Hitler 
and Mussolini whose economic outlook is much 
more like their own, however much they may dis- 
like some of their political and racial crudities. 
The dominating fear of the interests which Mr. 
Chamberlain represents—perhaps at times un- 
wittingly—is not (except at the last moments of 
a crisis) that there should be war, but that there 
should be war against their friends and the pos- 
sibility that this war might lead to the breakdown 
of capitalism in Europe, to socialism, or perhaps, 
in an atmosphere of violence, to communism, that 
is, to socialism by political dictatorship. I hate 
dictatorship a great deal more than Mr. Cham- 
berlain does but, if dictatorship is to be avoided, 
economic socialism is essential. In the last an- 
alysis, where the Chamberlains would rather 
fight, if fight they must, on the side of Hitler, the 
socialist and the democrat will find more hope on 
the side of Stalin. 

A continuation of the Chamberlain regime 
offers little hope, whether internationally or in- 
ternally. Not only is Hitler flushed with victory, 
but Mussolini and the Japanese high command 
become every day more openly threatening. The 
Chamberlain policy must lead to further conces- 
sions, of the German colonies for example. That in 
itself need not necessarily be deplored. And note 
that, if Mr. Chamberlain had the whole country, 
in the main, behind him if he had chosen to de- 
fend Czechoslovakian independence, about which 
there still clung a vague shadow of collective 
security, no socialist in his senses will fight for 
the retention of German East Africa or Hong 
Kong (the record of South Africa in dealing with 
its native populations makes even the usual cry 
of ‘the good of the natives’ ridiculous.) How much 
more satisfactory would have been a form of in- 
ternational control over colonies which would 
have been possible not long ago, which may, in 
regard to undisputed British possessions, still be 
possible. But of course the Chamberlain mind, 
though it may respect the claims of a rival im- 
perialism, cannot think in international terms. It 
is this which makes the protestations of our “‘col- 
lectivists’’ who look to him—of all men!—as the 
champion of collective security, so absurd and so 
pathetic. The first concern of all believers in any 
form of international organisation should be to 
get rid of Chamberlain. For every day that he 
remains in power makes the application of any 
sane international policy more difficult and more 
costly. 
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Internally, the danger is even greater. The 
whole group of pro-Fascists in Great Britain—a 
far wider and more insidious group than Mosley 
and his fancy-shirts, for it includes all those pow- 
erful individuals and interests which, bred to 
autocratic methods in the colonies and in India, 
seek salvation by the same methods in England. 
A four-power pact means the alignment of Bri- 
tain and France with Germany and Italy for the 
throttling of democracy in Europe, and the streng- 
thening of all anti-democratic forces in the two 
great so-called democracies. There lies perhaps 
the greatest danger to the future of Europe. 


Already Chamberlain has concentrated more 
power in his own hands than any other recent 
Prime Minister; already he has ignored criticism 
from his own party as well as the opposition and 
the country at large, to an extent recently incred- 
ible. Already there have been very serious en- 
croachments upon English civil and democratic 
liberties. All that will increase, as long at least 
as Chamberlain remains in power, making peace- 
ful reform more and more difficult. If democracy 
were functioning properly, he could not have last- 
ed so long. And the people primarily responsible 
for the failure of democracy are those Conser- 
vatives who, in complete disagreement with the 
Prime Minister on the one fundamental issue of 
the day, have indeed been vocal in opposition, 
have even resigned their positions, but have never 
voted against him in Parliament, when votes are 
the important thing. The Winston Churchills, 
the Edens and the Duff-Coopers, who have put 
party before country to the extent that they have 
preferred, for months, to see the Conservative 
party bring Europe to chaos, rather than, by an 
honest vote, run the risk of bringing the opposi- — 
tion to power. Chamberlain, even Hitler, are 
doing what they believe to be right. These men 
are refusing to oppose a policy which they know 
to be wrong. The guilt and the responsibility are 
theirs above all others. 


Salt Water Cure 


The wise and old have sometime said or sung 

“Salt water mends all sorrows of the young: 

For those who think they’re better off when 
dead— 

When life’s accounts are wholly in the red— 

There are three cures—the sea, salt tears, or 
sweat.” 

But there’s another cure the wise forget: 

(Your guess is wrong this time, not drink.) 

Besides these others, there is always—INK. 


—Anne Margaret Angus. 
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An Embarrassed Editor 


WALTER HARWOOD 


R. J. W. Dafoe’s Winnipeg Free Press, the 
M Liberal paper of the Prairie Provinces, 

has consistently supported two ideals: 
collective security and free trade. But now the 
C.C.F. party offers the public a platform which 
stresses both collective security and tariff reduc- 
tion. So Mr. Dafoe is in a predicament since his 
beloved Liberal party advocates neither of these 
policies which are so dear to his heart. Under 
Mr. King’s leadership the Liberals have refused 
to commit themselves to any foreign policy, least 
of all declaring in favor of the League of Nations 
and collective security. As for tariff reduction, 
it is now generally recognized that the Liberal 
party is in this respect scarcely to be distinguished 
from the Conservatives. Each is a high tariff 
party although The Free Press persistently pre- 
sents Arch Dale cartoons in which Mr. King is 
represented as the jovial free trader and Mr. Ben- 
nett is pictured as an irate protectionist fearful 
of the disastrous consequences of any tariff re- 
ductions. In any case Mr. Bennett may dismiss 
his fears, for even an American publication 
(Newsweek, July 18, 1938) has no hesitation in 
informing its readers that the Liberal party ‘“‘in 
most essentials followed the traditional Conser- 
vative course, making few changes in the tariff 
and passing little progressive legislation.” 

Will Mr. Dafoe now transfer his allegiance to 
the C.C.F. party as the representative of his 
ideals? 

He has already made his decision clear to us 
by a Free Press editorial which appeared the 
day following the C.C.F. presentation of plat- 
form: “C.C.F. leaders have for years rendered a 
vague kind of lip service to the League of Nations. 
But their statements have been of no service 
whatsoever to the cause of collective security. 
They have instead done definite harm for (until 
recently) they have been insistent in pointing out 
that the League was nothing but a collection of 
capitalist powers... If Mr. Coldwell is successful 
in persuading the C.C.F to abandon its academic 
adherence to a doctrinaire platform which, under 
present conditions, has become merely comic, he 
will perform a great and useful service to the 
people of Canada. But the position taken up till 
now has been a sorry demonstration of the lack of 
practical common sense... In Canada the C.C.F. 
has entirely failed to grasp the realities of the 
situation.”” Very evidently Mr. Dafoe considers 
that any party or group advocating socialism is 
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divested of common sense and simple realism. Of 
this, however, more anon. 

But if the collective security policy of the 
C.C.F. is not to Mr. Dafoe’s liking what better 
have his beloved Liberals to offer? From his (or 
his subordinate’s) editorial one might think that 
the Liberal party has a collective security policy 
satisfying to the heart of the most critical. Of 
course we all know better. Even granting the 
justice of all of Mr. Dafoe’s strictures against the 
C.C.F. in this matter, it still remains an inescap- 
able fact that Mackenzie King’s Liberals have 
not even given lip service to the ideal of the 
League of Nations. Indeed this failure of the 
Liberal party to support Mr. Dafoe’s League 
ideals has caused him many an unhappy hour and 
has evoked from him a number of editorial com- 
ments. These editorials have been hailed by 
James Litterick, Manitoba’s communist M.L.A., as 
bold and forthright criticisms of the Liberal party 
policy. But a reading of the editorials causes one 
to hesitate to accept Mr. Litterick’s adjectives. 
Far from being bold and forthright the editorials 
are vague, evasive, even whiney. Criticisms they 
remain, but their tone is that of an old servant 
who says, after a kick from his master, ‘‘Marster, 
that’s a bit too much, you gotta treat me better, 
I’ve got human feelings too, ain’t I, Marster?” 
And let Mr. King utter a single pronouncement 
which is even mildly favorable to collective secur- 
ity, or can be represented as such, and instantly 
The Free Press hails it as the most statesmanlike 
utterance since the last time Mr. King made the 
most statesmanlike utterance. 

The C.C.F. stand on the tariff problem is also 
acutely embarrassing to Mr. Dafoe. Throughout 
1935 he insistently impressed upon readers of 
The Free Press the fact that the C.C.F. was a high 
tariff party: C.C.F.’ers were economic isolation- 
ists, perhaps even more so than the Conservatives; 
the Liberal party of course represented the cause 
of free trade. The references which he offered 
in substantiation of this isolationist charge were, 
to say the least, scarcely to the point—a couple of 
Saskatchewan farm papers representative of 
groups affiliated with the C.C.F. Naturally he 
was unable to refer his readers to any authoritat- 
ive statement of C.C.F. policy in which this frantic 
economic isolationism was expressed. He did, 
however, enjoy confusing—perhaps deliberately 
—the terms “free trade” and “international 
trade,” pointing out that in the exchange relations 
of socialist states the principles of free trade — 
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were abrogated; and from this he concluded, with 
a fine disregard for the most elementary canons 
of logic, that the socialistic C.C.F. favored econ- 
omic isolation. 

Now, however, the C.C.F. specifically declares 
its advocacy of tariff reduction and it has made 
this a plank in its platform. Further, in the 
Dominion house the C.C.F. has vigorously criti- 
cised the Liberal government for its failure to 
fulfil its tariff promises. What is Mr. Dafoe’s 
reply to all this? And the answer is: silence. 
One scarcely wonders, for what could he say? 

I think, however, that we may anticipate his 
eventually dealing with this matter, particularly 
if the C.C.F. continues to press its criticism of the 
Liberal government. We may also guess the tenor 
of the editorial: The C.C.F. is, after all these 
years, beginning to see the light . . . But its past 
record on this score is by no means satisfactory. 
Its advocacy of socialism is inconsistent with ad- 
vocacy of free trade ... The C.C.F. is unrealistic 
in its attitudes .. . We men of sanity and sense 
will continue in our adherence to the Liberal 
party. 

Perhaps a word or two on the subject of free 
speech would not be irrelevant in this essay, al- 
though on this the less said the better for Mr. 
Dafoe’s sake. He has long represented himself 
to the public as a staunch supporter of the prin- 
ciple of free speech, but it is difficult to see a great 
deal of justice in this frequently reiterated claim 
of his. He talks in a very grand manner about the 
noble principle of free speech: specific violations 
of the principle he blandly ignores. When the 
King government shifted section 98 to section 133 
The Free Press devoted. two long editorials to a 
justification of the government’s action, declaring 
that that traditional advocate of freedom, W. L. 
Mackenzie King, had squashed out of existence 
the iniquitous section 98 as one would an obscene 
bug. 

Naturally The Free Press raved against Que- 
bec’s infamous padlock law—but it did not criti- 
cize the Liberal government for failing to disallow 
the law. The offense was all Quebec’s; the Lib- 
eral government’s role was one of honor. The 
final day for disallowance came and went, and 
the government had done nothing more than to 
offer Mr. Lapointe’s verbacious apology in jus- 
tification of its inaction. Did Mr. Dafoe blast the 
government for its pusillanimity? Far from it. 
On his editorial page appeared an article written 
by one of his initialed stooges. It was a typical 
Free Press back-and-forther: On the one hand 
perhaps the government should have disallowed 
the act ... but on the other hand political consid- 
erations...and yet... but... 

A recent Free Press editorial (August, 1938) 
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is almost generous to the C.C.F. in its relation- 
ship to liberty: “The unwavering defense of civic 
liberties is a new plank in the C.C.F., and its sin- 
cerity is not to be doubted. But (?), with its 
penchant for planning and regulating, is it sure 
that, if it were able to establish a socialistic re- 
gime in Canada, it would not be tempted to put 
a curb on opposition to the system by restricting 
freedom of discussion?” 

To Mr. Dafoe’s Free Press it really matters not 
at all what the C.C.F. may advocate: collective 
security, tariff reduction, free speech. In Mr. 
Dafoe’s eyes the C.C.F. will always be unrealistic 
and impractical for it seeks ‘“‘to destroy the com- 
petitive elements in the present system, though 
these without any doubt are the most effective 
safeguards of progress ever devised by man.” 
(Winnipeg Free Press, August, 1938.) The cer- 
titude of this asseveration is a plain clue to Mr. 
Dafoe’s real ideal: capitalism—as represented by 
the Liberal party. To this ideal all his other 
ideals are subordinated. 

In the face of the prevailing economic distress 
and in the light of the amazing economic progress 
of Russia one who is “without any doubt” of the 
superiority of competitive capitalism suggests 
Hazlitt’s lines: “Happy are they who live in the 
dream of their own existence, and see all things 
in the light of their minds; who walk by faith and 
hope ... The world has no hold on them. They are 
in it, not of it; and a dream and a glory is ever 
about them.” 














Roosevelt and the Democratic Party 


IAN F. G. MILNER 


tinue to receive the support of the major- 

ity of Americans just as long as it remains 
a liberal party . .. As the leader of that party I 
propose to try to keep it liberal.” This was the 
essence of the challenge which President Roose- 
velt issued in his Labour Day address to the elec- 
tors of Maryland in pleading for the support of 
a New Deal Democrat in the coming primary 
elections as against the claims of the incumbent 
Senator Tydings, who has opposed several of the 
major measures in the New Deal programme. The 
President’s “intervention” in the Maryland prim- 
aries is the most conspicuous incident in his recent 
campaign to “purge” the Democratic party of 
conservative, anti-New Deal elements. Beginning 
on his rail trip through the south last June Roose- 
velt, with varying degrees of directness, has asked 
the electors of his party in the different states to 
vote for those candidates whom he considers 
friends of the New Deal, no matter what the pres- 
tige of rival conservative Democratic candidates 
may be. Already his advocacy has brought suc- 
cess to several senatorial candidates, notably in 
Florida, Ohio, Kentucky. But in Idaho and South 
Carolina the New Dealers he sponsored met with 
defeats which have been hailed in the Republican 
press as evidence that Democrats will not tolerate 
“interference” by the President with their own 
electoral affairs. 

Again the anti-Roosevelt press has protested 
that this Presidential action at election time is 
unconstitutional. Roosevelt has countered by 
pointing out that his actions have been made in 
his capacity as leader of the Democratic party 
and that it is his duty in that capacity to see that 
the interests of the party as he understands them 
are furthered by the selection of worthy candi- 
dates to Congress. 

The constitutional propriety of the President’s 
sections is really an academic question at this time 
of fundamental realignments in the traditional 
American two-party system. The really impor- 
tant thing is the extent to which Roosevelt plans 
to go in his determination to make and keep the 
Democratic party “liberal.” In actual fact the 
party has been split into a New Deal and anti- 
New Deal wing ever since the Supreme Court re- 
form struggle and even before that. The conser- 
vative wing deny, of course, that they oppose the 
New Deal in principle. They declare they merely 
object to Roosevelt’s methods. The President ex- 
posed the plausibility of this claim in his impor- 
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tant fireside radio talk last June. He then launch- 
ed his famous distinction between “liberals” and 
“conservatives.” The former see the need for 
social welfare legislation along the lines of the 
New Deal programme and approve the necessity 
of government responsibility in carrying out the 
reforms. The “conservatives of both parties” are 
the “yes but...” men, however. They often 
realise the need for social reform but they are 
opposed to effective action by the government to 
make reform a reality. Such government respon- 
sibility is to them unwanted interference in the 
free field of private business and property rights. 
Thus leading senators from the south and men 
like Wheeler of Montana, Bailey of North Car- 
olina, Clark of Idaho have fought as strenuously 
as any Republican such vital New Deal measures 
as the Reorganisation bill, the Labour Standards 
Act (Wages and Hours bill—maxima and min- 
ima), the anti-lynching bill, national health in- 
surance, and, conspicuously, the undivided profits 
tax. 

Since his speech in June the President has used 
his distinction between liberal and conservative 
in more far-reaching and dramatic fashion. His 
Labour Day speech went no further than reaffirm- 
ing his resolve to have a Democratic party based 
on allegiance to the liberal requirements of the 
New Deal. But in a press interview on September 
2nd Roosevelt astonished his audience by telling 
the correspondents that “if there was a good lib- 
eral running on the Republican ticket I would not 
have the slightest objection to his election... 
The good of the country rises above party.” 
Among the conservative circles who for the most 
part control the “machine” of the Democratic 
party the pronouncement was received with con- 
sternation. Although, in point of social philos- 
ophy, the Democratic party is split, the century- 
old clinging to the party label (and due share in 
whatever spoils are going) is still deep-rooted. 
In the eyes of the old-style Democrat Roosevelt 
was threatening to disrupt the party by such 
statements. 

What, then, are Roosevelt’s intentions? Is he 
out to cut completely across party lines and 
found a new “Liberal” party of faithful New 
Dealers in 1940? At this stage no precise answer 
can be made. Roosevelt, among other things, is 
a very shrewd judge of political forces. More 
than perhaps any other President he has been 
sensitive to the currents and tides of social feel- 
ing. He is pledged by conviction to maintenance 
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of the capitalist system. But he is fully aware 
that its maintenance involves frank recognition of 
the rights of organised labour, adequate protec- 
tion of the small and middle farmer, and vigilant 
government control of the anti-social freebootery 
of the big monopoly trusts and financial mag- 
nates. The New Deal is founded on the full recog- 
nition of these facts and their political conse- 
quences. But the President knows that so long as 
the Democratic party is peopled with conservat- 
ives ready to join the Republican anti-New Deal 
opposition in fact though not in party label, the 
New Deal can make little headway. Thus his 
so-called “‘purge”’ during these primary elections 
is but his attempt to save the Democratic party 
from disruption at the hands of the anti-New 
Dealers. 

Perhaps the task of weeding out the conser- 
vatives will be too great for the New Deal forces. 
It certainly cannot prevent the carry-over of a 
vociferous conservative minority lasting into the 
crucial days of the 1940 party convention when 
the Democrat candidate for the presidency will 
be chosen. Some time ago it seemed that Roose- 
velt would be content with the nomination of a 
“middle of the road’? Democrat who could still 


hold a mixed party of conservatives and New 
Dealers together. Now it is almost certain that 
Roosevelt and his advisers mean to have a New 
Deal Democratic party at all costs. Should the 
conservative opposition be too strong one may see 
the emergence of a new Liberal party, possibly 
led by Franklin Roosevelt. 

More likely, however, the conservative oppos- 
ition will find itself forced to hive off to the Re- 
publican ranks where its true political affinities 
are. The forces working on the side of Roosevelt 
and the liberals grow stronger day by day. The 
mass of the farmers are pledged now to the New 
Deal, no matter how much sections of them may 
curse “government interference.’”’ The workers 
and unemployed, despite the conservative resist- 
ance of the leadership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, will not tolerate any reversion to 
the pre-New Deal days of strike injunctions and 
deflation. And the midd!te classes, especially in 
the lower income brackets, are steadily being 
won over to the social philosophy of the New 
Deal. These are the forces behind Roosevelt’s 
liberalism from which there can be no turning 
back without something of a revolution, come 
what may to the stability of the Democratic party. 


Should Unions Incorporate? 


JOHN C. DAVIS 


HEN unions demand recognition by their 
WY expire: the employer nearly always 

meets the challenge by saying that the 
union is not worthy of recognition because it is 
not incorporated. The implication is that if unions 
secured charters thereby becoming corporations, 
it would cure them of their irresponsibility. This 
belief found expression in Congress a year ago 
last April when the Hoffman bill making union 
incorporation mandatory was introduced in the 
House of Representatives. 

The agitation for union incorporation comes 
mainly from employers. In view of this it is in- 
teresting to recall that in the 1880’s and 1890’s 
unions endeavored to secure the right to incor- 
porate from the legislatures of Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. The attitude of unions at that time 
was that they were handicapped by their lack of 
legal recognition. This point of view was ex- 
pressed by the Knights of Labor who advocated 
incorporation both in the state and national leg- 
islatures. The Knights of Labor felt that the 
increased standing thereby would induce employ- 
ers to negotiate with them. It is significant that 
employers at the time were hostile to the 
movement. 
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About 1900 unions and employers began to 
change their attitude. Out of 53 labor leaders 
questioned in 1906 by the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Labor Statistics it was found that 42 were op- 
posed to incorporation as against 11 in favor. The 
same source reports that 12 employers were . 
opposed to incorporation while the remaining 30 
were in favor, showing that the attitude of em- 
ployers and unions had been reversed. 

Those advocating the incorporation of unions 
state that they cannot be sued for damages. That 
this charge is not true is proven by the fact that 
both unions and union members have been sued 
and damages assessed in each case. Thus in 1908 
the Loewe Hat Company, because of a union boy- 
cott, sued the union, naming one of the members 
of the union as defendant. Judgment was ren- 
dered and triple damages amounting to approx- 
imately $260,000 was assessed against the union. 
This case showed that individual members of a 
union could be held responsible for acts com- 
mitted by the union. 

The Coronada Coal Company case illustrates 
that there is precedent for suing a Union in the 
name of the Union, just as though it were a legal 
corporate entity. In this case the Coronada Coal 
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Company sued the local miners’ union for alleged 
damages and finally won their suit with damages 
being assessed against the Union as a_ Union. 
Recently the United Electric Coal Company sued 
a Union and damages amounting to $117,000 
were granted to the Company. The Union in this 
case was charged with conspiracy to prevent 
operation of the plaintiff’s business during a 
strike. 


It may be more difficult to sue an unincorporat- 
ed union than it would be if it were incorporated 
but certainly the evidence does not support the 
contention that unions are wholly free from re- 
sponsibility for the acts which they commit. 


In considering the validity of the assertion that 
unions should be required by law to incorporate 
as provided in the proposed Hoffman Act it 
should be remembered that it has always been 
considered a privilege to incorporate, not some- 
thing to do under duress. Business concerns in- 
corporate to reduce their liability, not to enhance 
it. Thus the corporate enterprise to-day enjoys 
what is referred to as limited liability which 
means the extent of their liability is measured by 
the amount of their financial investment in the 
enterprise. This contrasts with the common law 
types of organizations, such as partnerships and 
proprietorships, which enjoy no such privilege. 
Thus a partner in a common law type of partner- 
ship may have his home or personal belongings 
attached as a result of a judgment rendered 
against his concern. This happened in the pre- 
viously mentioned Danbury Hatters case. The 
members of the Union had to sell their homes to 
meet the damages assessed against them as mem- 
bers of an unincorporated common-law type of 
association. 


Because of these considerations one may won- 
der why unions object to incorporating. Appar- 
ently their objections are based on the belief that 
the government and the courts in the past have 
been repressive and if they were required to have 
a charter in order to exist it might be possible to 
eliminate them by denying them a charter. This, 
combined with the fact that unions consider it 
absolutely essential to their success to keep the 
amount of their financial resources secret leads 
them to oppose any suggestion that might involve 
their making up reports that would enable em- 
ployers to know their true financial status. 
Whereas many employers practise the same kind 
of concealment they usually do so because their 
reserves may, in their stockholders’ eyes, appear 
too large. Unions have just the opposite reason for 
desiring secrecy. The amount of funds they have 
available for financing a strike are usually so 
limited that knowledge relative to the amount 
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would dissipate whatever fear the employers 
might have had regarding their staying power. 

It is also stated by some union spokesmen that 
they fear incorporation because of the trouble 
stockholders, acting as a dissenting minority, 
might make. It is charged that unfriendly stock- 
holders might cause trouble through their rights 
of access to the financial and other records. These 
ideas seem largely theoretical because it would 
seem that the union might overcome these objec- 
tionable aspects by incorporating as a non-stock, 
non-profit corporation. In fact a case could 
probably be made to the effect that the advan- 
tages of incorporation to the union might under 
certain conditions outweigh the disadvantages. 
It would be interesting to see whether employers 
still agitated in favor of incorporation if unions 
suddenly decided to adopt this form of organiza- 
tion and began to talk about the advantages 
accruing to them through the artificial aspect of 
the corporate enterprise with its limited liability 
features. At present one is led to suspect that a 
large part of the agitation is engendered because 
the argument sounds plausible and therefore is a 
good talking-point for the employer from a public 
relations standpoint. His refusal to recognize the 
union receives public support when he charges 
that since it is unincorporated it is an irrespons- 
ible agency. He fails, however, to tell the public 
that the employers’ association to which he be- 
longs is also unincorporated even though its main 
functions may be that of anti-union activity. 

As to requiring incorporation by law there is 
one other consideration. It would seem to be a 
questionable discriminatory tactic to single out 
unions as the only type of organization that is 
required by law to incorporate. Fraternal organ- 
izations, employers’ associations, trade associa- 
tions and similar groups are not required to in- 
corporate, so the union may be justified in de- 
fending the position that they should not be 
segregated into a special class, the implication 
being that they are undesirable or dangerous to 
society. Whether a law requiring unions to incor- 
porate would be constitutional may be seriously 
questioned. 

It is doubtful whether it is possible to legislate 
responsibility into any organization. Employers 
charge that unions break their contracts. The 
facts are that some unions break their agreements 
and some do not. Unions have an enviable record 
of keeping their agreements in such industries as 
garment, printing and railway. John L. Lewis 
claims that his United Mine Workers have not re- 
pudiated an agreement in 47 years. Senator 
Wagner says that not over one-half of one per 
cent. of labor’s contracts are violated. It would 
be difficult to prove that unions have broken any 
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more trade agreements than employers. Respons- 
ibility cannot be legislated into either group. It 
is a development that must come from within and 
the first step in the direction of unions developing 
more responsibility will come when employers 
no longer deny them the right to exist as a legit- 
imate part of our economic system. In industries 
where the employer has recognized the right of 
employees to organize and bargain collectively, 
there is no problem of union responsibility. They 
are responsible agencies. Irresponsibility if exist- 
ant is found in the new unions, especially in con- 
cerns where the employer denies the legality of 
their function or, if he does not deny it, accepts 
it only grudgingly. If employers would take the 
first step—if they would meet their employees at 
least half way and no longer contest their em- 
ployees’ right of self-organization—the problem 


of union responsibility would largely be solved. 
Once unions no longer need fight over the theory 
of whether they are or are not legitimate organ- 
izations, their attitude toward incorporation 
might well be the opposite of what it is at present. 

The U.S. government has accepted and acknow- 
ledged by statute the right of employees to 
organize into unions for purposes of collective 
bargaining. The next move is up to employers 
and the associations to which they belong. Once 
employers take this step it is quite possible that 
unions may adopt the attitude which they held 
fifty years ago and insist upon the right of a 
union to incorporate. If the employer once ac- 
cepts the fact that employees have as much right 
to organize as employers, the advantages of 
incorporation to a union would outweigh the 
disadvantages. 


Thirty Dollars Every Thursday 


MURRAY G. LAWSON 


put it: “There is something about Califor- 

nia that makes it an astonishingly rich 
culture medium for even the most fantastic ideas 
and movements.” The latest movement to have 
caught the public fancy is the California Pension 
Plan with its slogan, “Life begins at fifty, with 
thirty dollars a week for life,’ and its handbook 
entitled ‘Ham and Eggs for Californians.” This 
Plan is an attempt to provide that every Califor- 
nia elector, who is fifty years of age or more, 
“shall have purchasing power in the sum of thirty 
dollars per week as long as he or she lives.” 


This “Thirty dollars every Thursday” which re- 
vealed its strength in the recent California pri- 
mary elections by occasioning the unexpected 
defeat of Senator McAdoo for the Democratic 
nomination for the office of United States Senator, 
in favour of Sheridan Downey, who had espoused 
the movement, is of special interest to Canadians 
for a variety of reasons. First, because the condi- 
tions which have given rise to this movement are 
similar to those which plague the Canadian scene. 
Secondly, because this movement is an attempt on 
the part of the common people of California, to 
use the initiative power to relieve their economic 
distress. And thirdly, because the central feat- 
ure of the Plan, the issuance of dated, non-interest 
bearing and self-liquidating warrants, is very 
similar to the dated stamp scrip issued in Alberta 
by the Social Credit Government of Premier Ab- 
erhart in 1936. 

Before attempting to describe the Plan, it 
might be advisable to indicate the nature of the 


S The Washington Post in a recent editorial 
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problem with which, the authors of the Plan 
believe, society is faced. Their analysis of the 
economic structure of society led them to adopt 
certain major premises upon which they erected 
their Plan. 
From Roger Babson they took the theory that 
“when money is circulating freely, we have prosperity, 
good times and normal development; but when money is 
not circulating freely we have depression, hard times 
and unemployment.” 
From others (and the presumptive evidence is in 
favour of the Technocrats), they took two theses, 
first, that 
“the United States is confronted with a problem never 
before faced in human history. For the first time a 
people have abundance; in the past it took nine men to 
produce abundance for one man, to-day one man pro- 
duces abundance for ten ... The invisible power blocking 
America’s commerce to-day .. . is scarce money,” 
or in other words, a scarcity of purchasing power; 
and secondly, 
“that sole reliance may no longer be placed in the 
accepted methods of distributing purchasing power 
(wages, interest, taxes or dividends), if we are to avoid 
further reductions in living standards, increased misery 
and a general business debacle,” 
because technological advances (using the phrase 
in its broadest sense) have made our present econ- 
omic structure unstable, by occasioning an ever- 
increasing disemployment, not only of man but 
of land and capital too. 
The immediate problem facing society, then, 
as the authors of the Plan see it, is, that 
“we have definitely entered into a new era, and new and 
more intelligent methods of distributing purchasing 
power are made inevitable.” 
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And their solution, the California Pension Plan, 
they believe, will 

“furnish a pontoon bridge, saving California from the 

chaos certain to follow the inevitable collapse of the debt- 

interest-tax-wage-and-price-system, and bridge the way 
into a true economy of abundance as devised by Amer- 
ican engineers and scientists, an economy which calls 
for full demand, balanced load production from fac- 
tories, farms, and all functional facilities, together with 
the issuance and distribution to all the people of pur- 
chasing power synchronized with production.” 

In short a society based upon principles advocated 

by the Technocrats, although this is never ad- 

mitted by them. 

Their Plan for both increasing and redistribut- 
ing purchasing power is a combination of the tra- 
ditional old-age pension and, obviously, Silvio 
Gesell’s theory of dated money, although no 
reference is made to him throughout their liter- 
ature. The pension part of the Plan is for the 
purpose of making available more purchasing 
power, and the dated stamp money, for the pur- 
pose of keeping it circulating freely because of 
the tax on hoarding. 

The Plan, in brief, is as follows: On every 
Thursday during his or her life, every qualified 
voter of the state of California, who is fifty years 
of age or more, and who is neither an employer 
or employed, is to receive at least thirty one 
dollar state-guaranteed, non-interest bearing and 
self-liquidating “Retirement Compensation War- 
rants,” to which a two cent “Warrant Redemption 
Stamp” (purchased in lawful money of the United 
States) will have to be affixed on every Thursday 
after issue, to be valid. When fifty-two of these 
stamps shall have been affixed to the warrant, it is 
to be redeemed by the state for “one dollar lawful 
money of the United States.” The extra four 
cents per warrant that will have accrued from the 
sale of the fifty two cent “Warrant Redemption 
Stamps” are to be used for the payment of all 
administration expenses. 

As the successful working of all such monetary 
schemes depends upon their acceptability by the 
people, the authors endeavoured, by the adoption 
of various expedients, to make the “Retirement 
Compensation Warrants” highly desirable by all 
—banks, wholesale and retail merchants, and the 
general buying public. 

Their first step in this campaign was to declare 
that the warrants “shall be accepted”’ by the state 
and all its political subdivisions “in payment of 
any licenses, taxes, fees,’’ etc., due to the state 
and all its political subdivisions. The experiences 
of Aberhart’s scrip money indicated the necessity 
of this action. For as Professor V. F. Coe in his 
article ‘‘Dated Stamp Scrip in Alberta,” puts it, 


“The (Alberta) government’s failure to accept the scrip 
in satisfaction of claims it held, was probably one of 
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the most important reasons why many persons refused 

to accept it.” 

However, one important exception was made. 
The “Warrant Redemption Stamps,” it was stip- 
ulated, could be purchased only in lawful money 
of the United States. This stipulation is necessary 
for the successful working of the Plan. For other- 
wise the state would be faced with the insuper- 
able task of acquiring sufficient funds to redeem 
the Warrants in lawful money of the United 
States, without resorting to additional taxation. 

Their second step was to declare that the War- 
rants shall be “both sales tax exempt and state 
income tax exempt.”’ As there is at present a 
state sales tax of three cents on the dollar, this 
exemption combined with the state income tax 
exemption virtually ensures that the Warrants 
“come into use at a premium and stay at a prem- 
ium.”’ However, here again an exception is made. 
It is stipulated that the term “sales tax’”’ does not 
within the meaning of this article mean or include 
“gasoline tax.” 

Their third step was an attempt to win the 
favour of the banks by appointing them “Retire- 
ment Life Payment Agencies” and by remunerat- 
ing them “with lawful money of the United 
States” at the rate ‘“‘of ten cents each week for 
each retired person assigned to” them, plus “a 
commission of two percent of all money collected 
for Warrant Redemption Stamps sold by” them, 
plus the right to levy a two cent service charge on 
every Warrant deposited with them. For ss the 
authors of the Plan put it, Aberhart’s money ex- 
periments failed because “an effort was made to 
leave the banks out of the picture, to deprive 
them of much of their normal income, and offer 
them nothing in return.” 

Their fourth step was an attempt to break down 
the inbred prejudices of the people and to famil- 
iarize them with the idea of dated stamp money 
by devoting the sum of $200,000 for the purpose 
of carrying on an extensive programme of “edu- 
cation” for a period of twelve weeks prior to the 
first issue of the warrants. 

Their fifth step was likewise an attempt to 
accustom the people to the use of the Warrants, 
by ensuring that for the first eighteen weeks their 
rate of issuance would be gradual, starting from 
a rate of only fifteen per week, and gradually 
increasing until it should reach thirty at the end 
of the eighteenth week. 

Even should the banks prove favourable to the 
scheme—and they might were economic self- 
interest the sole factor motivating human conduct 
—it seems very unlikely that it would function 
successfully. The major flaw in the Plan is the 
strong probability of inflation arising from the 
injection of so much new “money” into the market 
at one time. Although provision is made for in- 
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creasing the number of Warrants to be issued to 
each “pensioner” should prices rise, no similar 
provision is or can be made for those under and 
over fifty who have to make their purchases in 
lawful money of the United States. This specific 
problem is nowhere referred to by the authors of 
the Plan and seemingly has escaped their 
attention. 

However it would be a futile pastime to debate 
the pros and cons of this objection. For it seems 
to me that the authors proceed on the supposition 
that this situation will not assume serious propor- 
tions, inasmuch as they appear to me to regard 
their Plan as a temporary expedient only, despite 
the fact that they never admit this anywhere in 
their literature. I am bolstered in this belief by 


their constant reference (throughout their official 
handbook, entitled “Ham and Eggs for Califor- 
nians’’), to their Plan as a “pontoon bridge” that 
will 
“carry the people of California safely over this present 
treacherous financial quagmire and onto dry land— 
which marks that period when there shall be put into 
operation a technologically designed and synchronized 
system of purchasing power, balanced with full, natural, 
human demand production and distributed to all the 
people in such a manner that all that may be produced 
may be consumed.” 
Their goal, then, would seem to be a society 
based upon the principles and theories of tech- 
nocracy as expounded by Howard Scott, and not 
merely a system of old age pensions, made pos- 
sible by the issuance of dated stamp money. 


Reggie Schlossberg: Die Lorelei 


BETTY RATZ 


Autumn of 1914, I fell in love with a 

crooner. It was a fleeting attachment. 
Soon more important things—the excitement of 
my father’s departure overseas, a desperate crush 
on the purser of the boat which carried mother 
and me to England to be nearer to father, the 
intricacies of doing arithmetic in pounds, shillings 
and pence in my new English school—all this 
made me forget Reggie Schlossberg of the golden 
voice. Not until a few weeks ago did I give him 
a thought, neither Reggie himself, nor Mama 
Schlossberg with her great shelf-like bosom and 
her inexhaustible supplies of pretzels and of 
bread spread thick with black apple-butter, nor 
Papa Schlossberg with the little Union Jack al- 
ways fluttering proudly in his buttonhole and his 
thick German neck rolling in rosy waves over the 
back of his collar, nor Reggie’s big brother Eitel. 
It is strange that I should have forgotten Eitel, 
who looked so handsome in his baggy khaki 
uniform even if it did always seem about to burst 
with his clean-limbed, vigorous bulk. Ejitel was 
killed in action in 1915. 

It required the assassination of an arch-duke, 
the mobilization of hundreds of thousands of 
European troops, and the rapid passage of sev- 
eral Canadian Acts of Parliament to bring Reggie 
Schlossberg to prominence in our little German- 
Canadian town in Western Ontario. Before that 
he was just a rather objectionable little six-year- 
old, who sang interminable solos at Sunday School 
concerts and at meetings of the Mission Band of 
Hope. Many times we had been reduced to help- 
less giggling by Reggie’s piping “Yes, He in-clud- 
ared me, yes, He includared me, Jesus said He 
loved us all and He in-cludared me.” Many times 
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we had to be shushed by Miss Kumpf of the 
Prim’ry for whispering “Imajun anybody loving 
fat ol’ Reggie Schlossberg.”’ But I, who had led 
in this heckling, was among those who fell pas- 
sionately in love with Reggie when fate and Eur- 
opean statesmen gave him his big break. 

You see, the war “broke out” and, despite pre- 
dictions that it would be over next week or by 
Christmas at latest, recruiting sergeants set up 
their desks behind the imitation embrasures of 
the yellow-brick Town Armouries. Soon a trickle 
of boys and men passed through the great iron- 
studded doors to sign their names, strip to the 
skin and say “ninety-nine” to my father, who was 
regimental medical officer. Father sat there quite 
happily tapping chests in his blue militia-dress 
uniform (his khakis were still being made), con- 
fident that these fine specimens of German-Can- 
adians who were willing to fight for democracy 
against German imperialism would never have ‘to 
do it. “No Sir,” father said, laughingly, “‘It’ll be 
over before we can send an expeditionary force, 
worse luck. But it’s worth it to me to see that all 
that pie and sausage and potatoes we eat for 
breakfast around these parts hasn’t seemed to 
hurt our physiques.” 

But just because we were a German community 
of loyal Canadians, and just because there were 
a few bristling old men in town who muttered 
“cannon-fodder” when a uniform passed by—and 
just because, after all, it was rather a dreadful 
thing—nein?—to think of fighting people who 
were just like our grandfathers that came to this 
country away back and might be our cousins even 
—we began to outdo ourselves in patriotic fer- 
vour. (The practice of white-feather-pinning be- 
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gan very early in our town.) Recruiting meetings 
multiplied and oratory sizzled. Tiny silk flags 
blossomed in the buttonholes of Papa Schlossberg 
and his friends, and Mama Schlossberg sent to 
Toronto for five yards of khaki cloth to make 
Reggie a little soldier suit. 

Then began the meteoric career of Reggie 
Schlossberg. Attired in his soldier suit—which 
his mother had lavishly adorned with five n.c.o.’s 
stripes on one sleeve and four officer’s stripes on 
the other, thus making Reggie a lieutenant-gen- 
eral-sergeant-major, or something equally exotic 
—he came to be an indispensable part of every 
patriotic meeting held in the town. (And what 
meeting in such times is not a patriotic one?) 
At first he would pinch-hit with the songs we all 
knew: “The may-pole leaf, our emblum dear,” 
or “We’ll never let the old flag fall.” I can see 
him yet, shaking his pudgy fist. in the air and 
crying that we don’t wanta fight to show arr 
might, but when we fight we fight, fight, FIGHT. 
Later, of course, he added jolly old Tipperary and 
Pack Up Your Troubles to his repertoire, as well 
as the rather lushly sentimental war songs that 
seemed to spring up like mushrooms. At the same 
time, he dressed up his old songs with more spec- 
tacular stage effects. He made it visually clear 
that we would never let the old flag fall by pro- 


ducing a huge silk flag from his pocket at the- 


climax and waving it high in the air, his voice 
somewhat muffled in its folds. His sponsors be- 
came more co-operative with arrangements for 
spotlights. He acquired a red tissue-paper camp- 
fire and a bandaged head for “On the battlefield 
I sit, thinking Mother dear of you” and began to 
show an unaccountable preference for pegging 
onto the stage with a little crutch, even when his 
song was announcing that he was a bold soldier- 
boy just off to the wars. 

Reggie was definitely a hit, and with none more 
than with the younger fry who had formerly dis- 
paraged him so sharply. Of course, there was 
an element of envy in our admiration. Privately 
we might say that fat ol’ Reggie’s soldier hat was 
getting pretty tight for him, the stuck-up thing. 
(This was quite untrue. Reggie remained phleg- 
matic and unassuming throughout the whole 
thing.) But we vied with each other to contribute 
to his self-esteem by standing around him six- 
deep in the school yard and we added to his girth 
by lavish gifts of bananas, pie and summer- 
sausage sandwiches from the “pieces” we were 
given to eat at recess. 

Though no less smitten than the rest, it was I 
who first determined to share in Reggie’s glory. 
I had the brilliant idea that, at. the concert to 
raise funds for the Women’s Red Cross Society, 
several of us little girls should be dressed as Red 
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Cross nurses and stand behind Reggie on the 
platform, joining in the choruses. The Committee 
accepted this plan enthusiastically, only stipulat- 
ing that I was on no account to sing but only to 
move my lips with the rest, lest my raucous mon- 
otone “put Reggie off.” I agreed willingly. To 
stand on the platform with Reggie was enough. 
I was deliriously happy. 

So it happened that I shared in Reggie Schloss- 
berg’s greatest triumph. It was indeed one of 
those evenings for which actors pray. The audi- 
ence was just in the right mood; response was 
electric. The speech of the local member of Par- 
liament, which, I remember, emphasized that “in 
this great time of trial all party differences had 
been forgotten at Ottawa,” was wildly applauded. 
(I clapped too, but after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, for I had been taught to read from the 
Globe’s editorials and could only believe that co- 
operation with Tories was little short of consort- 
ing with the Devil.) Several other addresses were 
given, including a recruiting appeal by a retired 
colonel. And right on the heels of that came 
Reggie with his chorus of six palpitating little 
Red Cross nurses, marching on to the accompani- 
ment of clapping, stamping and whistles. 

He had chosen the old favourite ‘““We’ll Never 
Let the Old Flag Fall,’ and the big flag was bulg- 
ing in his hip pocket. We stood behind him gaz- 
ing at the bulge in order to remind ourselves that 
at the given moment two of us must walk forward, 
take it from his pocket and hold it behind his 
head. For a moment he stood gazing placidly 
across the footlights. Then Mrs.Schlossberg struck 
the opening chord, the audience grew very still, 
and Reggie began to sing. He really was inspired 
that night, singing with what amounted to simple 
dignity, pulling no tremolo stops, and neglecting 
to wave his fist in the air at the usual points. 
Listening to him and to the clear voices of his 
chorus, the audience forgot the meretricious as- 
pects of his previous performances. They forgot 
that he was just a fat little boy in a home-made 
soldier suit and he became to them a sensitive 
instrument conveying profoundly true sentiments. 
We don’t want to fight to show our might... 
we’ll never let the old flag fall. 

We forgot to »roduce the flag from his pocket 
but no one missed it. When he had finished there 
was a slight hush, then terrific applause, then 
again a hush. Three big boys, Eitel Schlossberg in 
the lead, were marching toward the back of the 
hall where the recruiting sergeant sat at a desk. 
The whisper went around the hall in a flash: 
“They’re going to enlist.” The clapping burst 
forth again and everyone realized it was as much 
for Reggie as for Eitel and his friends. It was 
Reggie’s greatest triumph. 
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DEAD END STREET, HULL, QUEBEC 


Henri Masson 


HEN I first came upon a picture of Henri 

Masson’s in an exhibition a year or so ago it 
was a thrilling discovery. Here was a painter who 
took for his subjects not heroic sagas of the north- 
ern landscape, for others have already done that, 
but a painter who stays close to home and finds 
something significant in the worn byways and hu- 
man associations of the city. In Quebec some have 
painted the lumbermen, some have painted the 
dramatic snows and flamboyant colours of a Can- 
adian autumn, and some have been attracted by 
the quaint in the settlements of the French in 
Canada. Masson has found another aspect of life 
in Quebec. He loves the old houses and streets of 
the city: not the show places, not the romantic 
glamour of the past, but the shanties and back 
alleys and model T Fords of the present, as, say, 
in Hull. He seems to prefer the haunts of man to 
landscape in the sense in which landscape has 
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—Henri Masson 


developed up to now in Canadian art. He sees 
the delicate variations of tone and the subtle de- 
tails of a city landscape. He puts down the whole 
with a sensitive brush and suddenly we see a 
rainy day in Hull, with a shimmering rain-soaked 
pavement whose ever crack catches a pool of 
mellow colour. 


Mr. Masson was born in Belgium and arrived in 
Canada eighteen years ago. He had an art school 
training in Canada but is largely self-taught as a 
painter, and greatly admires the work of the 
Group of Seven. He is especially in sympathy 
with what the other younger painters are accom- 
plishing—people like Paraskeva Clark, Muhl- 
stock, Schaeffer, and Andre Bieler. 

He has exhibited with the Ontario Society of 
Artists, the Royal Canadian Academy, and the 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water-Colour. 
“Dead End Street, Hull, Quebec” is a drawing 
typical of his work. —H. K. F. 
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Barricade Smith: His Speeches 


A. M. KLEIN 


VIII. Of Soporifics 


These be repasts lethean of your kind: 

the tabloid whispering, the penny sheet 
shouting the scoop that even the richest meet 
with mesalliance, murder, maddened mind; 
the sermon showing corpses wined and dined; 
the radio hour and its jovial bleat; 

the circus come to town, a breadless feat; 
two weeks of grace for fifty weeks of grind. 
These are the brews that are allowed to mull 
in crucibles of bone one would call sane; 
these are concoctions patented to dull 

the too-keen edge of the too-querulous brain, 
persuading the cockerel dung is beautiful, 
and the bespatted, spit is only rain. 


IX. Of Shirts and Policies of State 


A shirt! a shirt! a kingdom for a shirt! 

Open your paper; bargains, if you please! 

A principality goes for less than dirt, 

The palmiest state for any pied chemise. 

A red blouse buys the franchise of the czar; 
The brown habergeon claims an Arian realm; 
Where once were candid togos, blackshirts are; 
Shirtless is but mahatma at his helm. 


Wherefore, O Machiavel, 

Get you a rag, a shoulder-strap or a brassiere, 
And be it but of the right proper hue 

And kings will come in trembling and in fear 
And peoples, hoarsely obedient, will come to you! 
Make haste; and use dispatch! 

The shirts of the spectrum governance the world! 
Get yourself, therefore, while you can, a patch 
Of rainbow silk, of motley linen, and 

Declare another philosophic shirt unfurled! 


X. Of the Lily Which Toils Not 
You, Tillie the Toiler and Winnie the Worker, 
consider 
This fabulous lily—and her milk-fed pride,— 
She toils not, no, and neither does she spin! 
O not like yours her most egregious skin, 
Her epidermis gilt-edged, bonded hide! 


For she has been a child most delicate, 

Bathed in milk, filched from the wild goat’s 
haunt; 

She has thrived, has grown, has come to man’s 
estate,— 

She is the season’s worthiest debutante! 
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Her grandfather sold cheap gawds in quantity; 
Non-lilies in their hundreds toiled for them. 
Now, dough is no consideration, see,— 

The girl must have her court and diadem. 


Call the reporters, call the photographers! 

Here, for The Sportsman, a snap of Lilia 

Patting the groomed posterior of a horse; 

And for The Social Star, 

Lily and jaguar. 

And please, good fellow, print this one apart,— 

(It goes to show our hot-house Lily has 

Not only a big bosom, but a heart.) 

Photo of limousine, and background-slums, 

Lily dispensing to the poor unmentioned sums, 

Already titled for the typesetter: 

Deb and debtor. 

Isn’t that cute? 

Also do not forget to comment on the style of her 
spring-suit. 

Have a drink; drink hearty; 

Here are passes to the party. 


And what a party! Outre, a l’outrance! 
Strawberries from the Himalayas, and 

Fowl hatched somewhere in some uncharted land 
And other tidbits, costly all, and all 

Prepared by (trumpets!) Oscar Cing of France. 


The wine, the flowers, the music, and the guests! 
The liquor gurgled of Napoleon’s wars, 

The hired jester made financial jests, 

The slick musicians juggled their music scores, 
While dignified doormen guarded all the doors 
Permitting only the distingue who 

Could swear he never laced up his own shoe. 


Tillie, it was a glorious sight to see! 

Tails and white ties, and gowns, and naked backs; 

Chrysanthemums, pink, brought from beyond the 
sea, 

Tinted, by artists, with bright blues and blacks,— 

And brooding, like a spirit, 

Over the champagne flood that never once did 
ebb, 

Lily the Deb! 


Of course, I did not see it all myself; 

Sadly, I lacked, what millionaires call pelf, 

And so I must, in honesty, relate, 

That Barry Cade-Smythe did not crash the gate. 
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But Barricade Smith did love her from afar, 
Watched her, in due time, go upon a cruise 

' And come back, headlined in the nation’s news, 
As wife of the tenth cousin of the Czar. 


Whom, in due time, she buried. No one needs 
To be reminded of that tragic cut 
Of her Paris widow’s weeds. 


That season over, with the coming of the spring 
And dividends blossoming on many a bank, 

She wedded, being now a lady of rank, 

A closer relative of a deposed king, 


Railway 


Whom, in due course, 

She did divorce, 

And sent him packing, with a little tip, 
Two million dollars, and a discarded ship. 


And still to-day, Tillie, if you have the time, 
And Winnie, if you care, you may, 

Ahunting go to Africa, or climb 

Some hills Helvetian, yodelling, and find 

Lily at play; 

Or on the Riviera, or shooting birds of clay,— 


Perhaps, however, you cannot get away. 


Myopia 


ROBERT F. LEGGETT 


initiated by the Senate had at least the 

wholesome effect of redirecting public at- 
tention to this most pressing of national prob- 
lems. So long has the problem existed and so 
persistently has it been discussed by leading 
spokesmen that many citizens have allowed con- 
tinued official inaction to lull them back to their 
original apathetic attitude towards this incessant 
drain on the public purse. It is to be hoped that 
the array of evidence produced before the Senate 
Committee may have done something to correct 
this unfortunate situation. It can hardly be ex- 
pected to have done more than this for in general 
all recent discussion of the matter has been but 
the telling of an old tale, embellished only with 
new details. The top heavy capitalization of Can- 
adian National Railways. is again assailed; the 
evils of competition are once more denounced; 
and as the solution of present difficulties the uni- 
fication song is sung again in pacific harmony but 
with some national discords to give the rendering 
a truly modern air. 

What does unification involve? Basically, an 
eradication of all the duplication which exists at 
present due to the dual ownership of the bulk of 
Canada’s railway system. The rights of railway 
labour are to be adequately safeguarded. The 
interests of those whose capital is invested in 
Canadian railroad property are to be protected. 
General operating efficiency is to be enhanced. 
And something is said by proponents of unifica- 
tion about railway service to the travelling public 
—but not very much! 

If it be admitted that there may be a forgotten 
man in the Canadian railway scene, the average 
passenger is surely well qualified for the role. It 
is for him, and for the freight shipper, that the 
railways surely exist, and yet how often is he 
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mentioned when the railway problem is dis- 
cussed? It is from his payments and those of his 
fellow citizens who send their freight by rail that 
the revenue of the railways is derived, and yet 
how seldom is consideration given to courting the 
favour of such men as he with a view to increas- 
ing revenues! 

The average passenger may have been forgot- 
ten by the railways magnates but he, at any rate, 
has not forgotten the railway problem. Many are 
the questions he asks about it, as many a smoking 
room conversation has shown; brilliant, often far 
too brilliant, are the ideas he sometimes advances 
as his unsolicited contribution to the solution of 
the great problem. His more sober and realistic 
queries usually relate to the revenue of the rail- 
ways. A balance sheet can be improved in two 
main ways—by reducing expenditure and by in- 
creasing revenue. Every official pronouncement 
shows how expenditure is being reduced, with the 
rights of railway labour and the interests of 
bondholders always safeguarded.. What is being 
done, asks the average passenger, to increase 
revenue? 

Revenue from passenger traffic amounts at 
present to about one quarter of that from freight 
shipments. Although proportionately small, the 
total sums involved are large so that passenger 
revenue is far from being insignificant especially 
if corresponding figures for previous years are 
considered. There are now available such con- 
venient alternatives to rail travel that the prob- 
lem of increasing passenger revenue is almost the 
reverse of that relating to freight traffic. Increase 
in rates is liable to drive still more passengers on 
to the roads. Improvement of services as a mag- 
net to draw passengers from the roads appears to 
be a more constructive approach. 

There is one feature of passenger traffic, how- 
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ever, which could be corrected very easily and 
usefully; it is one about which the average pas- 
senger feels most keenly. This is the distribution 
of free passes for passenger travel. Just why rail- 
way servants in addition to their other privileges 
should be given free passes any more readily than 
salesgirls in department stores should be given 
free dresses it is hard to see. It is still harder to 
understand why retired servants of British rail- 
ways, managers of steamship offices all over Can- 
ada, and many kindred individuals should be 
aliowed to travel free on Canadian trains, the 
average passenger often finding himself the only 
person in a coach who has been so naive as to pay 
a fare. If the whole free pass system could be 
rooted out of the Canadian railway scene, lock, 
stock and barrel, the general public would be 
well pleased and it would at last be possible to 
tell exactly what the passenger situation on Can- 
adian railroads really is. As it appears to be 
impossible to obtain data as to the number of 
free passes now in use so is it impossible to estim- 
ate the gain in revenue which their abolition 
would cause. It is safe to say, however, that the 
gain would be considerable, outweighing by far 
any temporary unpleasantness which might 
develop from the complaints of disgruntled 
individuals. 

What of the many Canadians who do not 
possess free railway passes? Practically all are 
potentially railway travellers and yet how few 
regularly travel by train. Some are at present un- 
fortunately debarred from any but local travel 
due to their economic status but there remains 
even today a great potential travelling public. 
How can they be attracted to rail travel—not 
merely in order to improve the financial condition 
of the railroads, but so that they may enjoyably 
and profitably see more of their own country and 
pay the distant visits they desire, while utilising 
the safest means of long distance travel available? 

The usual reply to queries of this sort, and that 
generally given by railway officers, is that the 
private automobile and the autobus have stolen 
the cream of the traffic. If this is the case, what 
are the reasons of this change in the general 
means of long distance transportation? Lower 
cost is about the only inducement which will per- 
suade anyone other than an eccentric to make a 
second long journey by autobus unless it be that 
bus services provide convenient schedules not 
duplicated by trains. Lower cost is probably re- 
sponsible for much travel by private automobile, 
especially in the case of families of more than 
three; in other cases the convenience of having 
an automobile for local use may dictate the neces- 
sity for long distance drives. The distances which 
separate most Canadian cities and the nature of 
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Canadian main roads make such long distance 
car driving far from pleasant, especially if the 
driver is pressed for time. 

How can the situation be remedied, in favour 
of rail travel, safety, and general convenience? 
Lower rail fares provide an obvious solution, but 
one which requires careful economic study before 
it can be adequately assessed. There is, however, 
one notable indication of the appeal which lower 
fares have to the general public, this being the 
response to the special excursion rates which the 
Canadian railways are gradually introducing. 
The business man may quite properly ask why he 
should have to pay full fare when he travels in 
the week when these lower fares can be charged 
to pleasure seekers over weekends. (Such a ques- 
tion was actually asked at a recent C.P.R. annual 
meeting, but was not reported or answered.) The 
possibilities which reduced fares for numbers of 
passengers travelling together, say four and 
above, are attractive. The convenience of local 
use of private automobiles could readily be met 
by the extended use of automobile carrying cars 
attached to passenger trains, coupled with at- 
tractive rates, a practice at present seemingly 
restricted to tourist traffic through the Rockies. 

Far more than this will be needed, however, to 
win the public back to rail traffic. Equipment 
must be modernised, kept clean and made attrac- 
tive for all passengers and not only those in the 
tail-end of the train. It is but a year or two ago 
since Canadians were assured on high authority 
that Canada could not go in for new-fangled rail- 
road equipment since its use would make the 
public dissatisfied with existing equipment. (Yes! 
the argument was advanced in Canada and not 
in England.) What if they are? Railway author- 
ities should travel in the new air conditioned day 
coaches and hear how such “new-fangled”’ equip- 
ment is appreciated by the average passenger. It 
would also be a good thing if railway officials in- 
stead of travelling in their luxurious private cars 
would occasionally travel in the filthy and evil 
smelling coaches which are to be found on prac- 
tically all Canadian branch lines, the toilets of 
which are usually a disgrace to a civilised country. 

Equipment alone, however, does not provide 
the key to the problem of passenger travel. The 
train services must likewise be convenient and 
up-to-date, and it is in this respect that Canada 
provides such a lamentable example to the whole 
world. Every day during the summer of 1937 
(taking the most recent period available) 672 
North American trains ran a total distance of 
37,412 miles at an average start to stop speed of 
60 miles per hour and over. To this great and un- 
precedented total, a tribute alike to railroad en- 
gineering and operation, Canadian railroads con- 
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tributed the magnificent quota of 2 trains daily 
running a total of 71 miles at a speed only just 
above the limit used. And this from two railways 
systems each of which claims to be one of the 
major railroads of the world! 

Does high speed pay? Let facts give the ans- 
wer. The “Hiawatha” express of the Milwaukee 
Railroad is the fastest steam operated train ser- 
vice in North America. It operates between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and includes one run between 
stops at a speed of 73.9 miles per hour. The av- 
erage number of passengers carried by this nine- 
car train, up to a recent date, was 380; it is 
regularly run in two sections during the summer, 
and has been run in as many as seven sections. 
The “Silver Jubilee’ express of the London and 
North Eastern Railway in England runs between 
London and Newcastle travelling 268 miles in 240 
minutes including one stop; it is a modern stream 
lined steam operated train which cost complete 
$185,000. During the first twelve months of its 
operation the train earned by means of the small 
supplementary fares charged for its use (equiv- 
alent to Pullman charges) the sum of $60,000 or 
about one third the total cost of the train! The 
total operating profit in this same year amounted 
to about twice the cost of the train, and its suc- 
cess still continues unabated. A few years ago 
these figures would have been exceptional; today 
they are but typical of the public response to the 
rail travel developments recently initiated in 


practically every leading country of the world—~ 


except the Dominion of Canada. 

Can Canadian trains provide such speeds? The 
writer has on several occasions timed large trains 
of existing equipment at speeds comparable with 
those quoted so that with specially designed 
equipment Canadian railways should be able to 
provide services comparable with those of any 
other country. Is there sufficient traffic to warrant 
such services? Not at present, perhaps, so much 
traffic having taken to the roads but for reasons 
already suggested there is probably a potential 
passenger traffic equivalent to that of other coun- 
tries. Could such high speed services add to 
present rail facilities? Certainly, present train 
services in many instances being thoroughly in- 
convenient. As an example there may be men- 
tioned what is undoubtedly the Worst Railway 
Service in the World, that between Montreal and 
Ottawa, metropolis and capital of the Dominion 
respectively. Served by three direct railway lines, 
each of which is shorter than the shortest road 
route, the train services provided make it impos- 
sible for a Montreal business man to spend a day 
in Ottawa, even a short day, and return to Mon- 
treal the same night. The first morning train from 
Montreal reaches Ottawa at noon, having aver- 
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aged the surprising overall speed of about 35 
miles per hour! The last train of the day for 
Montreal leaves at 6.30 p.m. daylight time, and 
takes almost four hours for its short journey! The 
number of passengers who are thus marooned in 
the capital city must constitute an appreciable 
percentage of the patrons of the Chateau Laurier, 
so conveniently located for those who discover— 
too late—how bad this train service is. Careful 
study suggests that public convenience could be 
well served and a profitable service initiated if 
one of the two railway companies would procure 
a modern light-weight two or three car high- 
speed train and operate it between the two cities 
at convenient times. Even if two hours were al- 
lowed for the run (although in other countries 
less than this would be required) an early morn- 
ing train from Montreal, together with other suit- 
able runs later in the day, would enable business 
men and visitors from Montreal to spend a good 
day in Ottawa without the trouble of driving 270 
miles to do so, and this daily traffic alone would 
appear to make such a venture well worth while. 
It is not hard to envisage The Arrow of the Otta- 
wa (as such a train might well be called) being as 
well known as many other similar high-speed 
rail services. Publicity would be necessary to win 
the travelling public away from the roads but if 
this were carefully directed, and aimed not only 
at the Pullman traveller but at the average coach 
passenger, it is reasonably certain that such in- 
itiative would be well rewarded. 


If any interested reader goes so far as to show 
what has been here written to a railway official, 
he will probably be told that it represents the 
usual uninformed meddling of the man in the 
street who knows nothing of the difficulties of 
railway operation. There might usefully be re- 
called, therefore, the story of Henry Ford and 
the making of continuous plate glass. Even more 
appropriate, however, is the example of the 
American railroad, the young president of which 
appointed a young lady to travel over his whole 
railroad system and report her complaints, com- 
ments, and “amateur”? recommendations to him 
personally. The amazingly successful results of 
the introduction of many of this investigator’s 
suggestions are well known in the American 
north west, and to some extent to the reading 
public elsewhere on this Continent. Is it too much 
to hope that, even without the possibly embar- 
rassing services of so charming an assistant, Sir 
Edward Beatty and Mr. Hungerford will before 
long remember the average passenger and see 
how, by courting his interest and patronage, they 
may enlist his aid in assisting towards the solution 
of Canada’s great railway problem? 
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The Dead Hand In Art 


WILLIAM COLGATE 


much his selection of a picture must occur 

at times to every thoughtful buyer. Indeed 
it may be fairly questioned whether the painting 
which he finally picks for himself is not one 
which carries more the sanction of current taste 
than of inborn desire and esteem. Like the plain 
but wealthy heiress it is desired not so much for 
what it is as for what it connotes. Great moral 
courage therefore must have been required by 
the first collector to buy a Cezanne, a Manet or 
Van Gogh in preference to some safe but dingy 
canvas of the accepted Dutch schools, more con- 
ventional, more respectable, if you will, but also 
vastly less exciting. Yet if contemporary art is 
to prosper and make headway in a world which 
at best is rather indifferent to its claims, it should 
have, nay demand, all the influential and intel- 
ligent support it can get. 


By support I mean not the cool, calculating 
choice of the speculative collector, nor yet the 
patronage of the dealer with an eye to the pre- 
judices of the buyer, but rather the courageous, 
eager, and, let us hope, discriminating selection 
of contemporary pictures by men and women who 
love beauty well enough to pay for it and with 
the courage to back their preferences, who prefer 
the art of their own time, because they believe 
that art belongs to the age that produces it. 


Why picture buyers should prefer, or seem to 
prefer, the pictorial hang-overs of a distant gen- 
eration is as much a mystery today as it was to 
William Hogarth two hundred years ago. At 
this point we may digress to ask, why do we per- 
sist in keeping old pictures, old discredited pic- 
tures, that is, which Time has chalked for destruc- 
tion? We progressively discard old furniture, old 
hangings, old rugs, old clothes, old lighting fix- 
tures, and even old houses. These all serve their 
time and go. But old pictures we hang onto with 
the grip of death. Why? Just what is there 
about pictures that endows them with super- 
abundant vitality and a charmed life, that pre- 
serves them in the end inviolate against all the 
changes of this changing life? True, sentiment 
plays a part. Habit also is partly responsible. 
But the main reason seems to be, that of all our 
possessions pictures, and this is especially so 
of paintings, do not wear out. They are not 
subject to the same whims of fashion and the laws 
of obsolescence and deterioration as are our less 
durable household goods. Wherefore it is not 


T= the influence of the past dictates over 
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compulsory to replace them or change them to 
anything like the same degree as the rest of our 
house furnishings. And so we keep them and 
cherish them long after they have ceased to in- 
terest us or deserve a place in our homes. They 
are saved in the end by a false sense of thrift. 

Hogarth, the painter, you may remember, at- 
tacked with peculiar bitterness the so-called dark 
pictures of his day. These paintings were im- 
ported into England chiefly by dealers from other 
dealers in Holland and Italy. Trade was brisk 
and both sides engaged in it to their great profit. 
But Hogarth’s plaint was not altogether that the 
pictures were by foreign painters, though doubt- 
less that formed part of his objection, but that 
they were not good pictures. For the most part 
they were pseudo-religious subjects often badly 
painted; and often they were not old, they were 
new. Which mitigated their offence not a jot. 
Varnish, skilfully applied, took the place of age. 
And the naive vanity of a confiding public was 
adroitly played upon by dishonest dealers who 
knew little of painting as a fine art but only of 
painting as a business. 

Improved though standards of honesty and 
commercial ethics indubitably are since Hogarth’s 
day, the final responsibility for the purchase of 
a picture still remains with the buyer. Caveat 
emptor! as a principle still obtains. It is still in- 
cumbent upon the buyer to trust his own judg- 
ment, and not depend entirely upon the opinions 
of others, not always disinterested. Mistakes in 
picture buying are usually made when he goes 
contrary to this rule. When he follows it he is 
in the main better satisfied with what he gets. 
Too often the public buys by label only. Safe 
enough for wine, but not yet a sure guide in art. 
The prevalence of such a fallacy explains in part 
why the picture mart is flooded with meretricious, 
spurious and shopworn masterpieces carried over 
from a mysterious and dingy past. The museums 
also have their share—both by inheritance and 
unwise selection. 

Time, the winnower, usually conserves for us 
only those things which are worthy of preserva- 
tion. Not so with pictures. Only an act of God 
in the form of a flood or fire relieves us of the 
oppressive weight of their unwanted presence as 
they come down to us via the dead hand through 
the years, to compete, often enough on unfair 
terms with the work of our own time. Nations 
have burned books to their shame; but whoever 
heard of their burning pictures to their credit? 
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And yet there are thousands and thousands of 
pieces of alleged art that would indubitably be 
improved by the process, be removed forever 
from the scene to let contemporary art have its 
place, its rightful place on the walls of our homes. 

If we, the logical and immediate beneficiaries 
of contemporary painting are not to espouse its 
cause, who then will? The artist? He is willing, 
but, alas, too often inarticulate. The dealer? He 
merely registers the preferences of his clients. 
His medium is the mode of the moment. The 
collector, then? He in turn usually buys what is 
fashionable, what the custodians of art tell him 
is safe. The public? Yes, when it learns to trust 
its own beliefs, and that is what it will have to 
do at last, when it will buy according to its in- 
dividual taste, needs and means, the product of 
our living artists and leave the dark pictures 
where they belong—in the mortuary of vanished 
reputations—the museum. 

We are undergoing in art a period of transition. 
Of late years there have been evident more and 
more radical departures from inherited forms. 
The baneful and stultifying influence of the dead 
hand in decorations is visibly weakening, though 
the essential harmony of line, mass and color has 
been retained. From this combination and new ec- 
lecticism emerges a fresh and novel point of view 
in which the old is infused with a strong contem- 
porary feeling. Instead of allowing itself to be 
overwhelmed by the influence of inherited tradi- 
tion, modern painting has developed an individu- 
ality and freshness of perception peculiar to our 
day. This spirit of innovation and improvement, 
nevertheless, demands and should receive en- 
couragement. It cannot stand of itself. It must 
have the support of the public if the artist is to 
live and to progress. And the painter will only 
meet with the appreciation and support he re- 
quires, when we as picture buyers, as customary 
patrons of the arts, turn our eyes from the past 
to the present and the future. Art belongs to the 
age that produces it. The more we support our 
living artists the more alive will our national art 
become. 


O CANADA! 


(A prize of $1.00, or a year’s subscription to The Canadian 
Forum, is given for the cutting printed at the head of this 
column. Original cuttings, with name and date of paper, 
should be sent.) 


* * * 


“Several very important reasons justify my attitude as an 
implacable antagonist to state medicine. In the first place, 1 
am too jealous of my professional dignity to agree to become 
a miserable civil servant at the daily service of a tyrannical 
state and a daily victim of all the pettiness of patronage and 
political intrigue. 
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“I am also revolted by the thought of becoming the slave 
of people whom for one reason or another I prefer not to 
treat and likewise to being called on to treat patients whose 
confidence belongs to another doctor.” 

(Senator Dr. Gustave Lacasse reported in Montreal Gazette) 
* * * 

James R. Wilkinson, Superintendent of Windsor Police 
Identification Bureau, said here Friday he could not under- 
stand why compulsory finger-printing had not been started 
in Canada and United States. In the last war, thousands of 
dead soldiers, unidentified, could have been had their finger- 
prints been taken, he said. 

(C.P. despatch in Montreal Star) 
* * 8 


“True we have unemployment and poverty. But of 12,000,- 
000 people in Canada, there are 11,000,000 not on relief. And 
a large percentage of these people are enjoying measures of 
freedom, comforts and conveniences wholly undreamed of 
just a few years ago.” 

(Mr. G. G. McGeer, K.C., M.P., reported in The Vancouver 

Province) 
* * * 

Passing of war clouds from Europe through the interven- 
tion of Prime Minister Chamberlain has been hailed with re- 
lief and joy by the people of Canada, Col. Rawlinson said. 
Their passing, he said, should bring home to the people of 
Canada the great need for building up a proper Dominion 
defence force. 

(Can. Cavalry Assoc, meeting reported in Montreal Star) 
* * * 

There is food for thought in the fact that three of the na- 
tional leaders at the meeting in Munich are of humble origin: 
Daladier a baker’s son, Mussolini the son of a blacksmith 
and “hard up” in his youthful years, while all the world 
knows that Hitler was a paper-hanger. And there they are 
as heads of world powers. Only by hard work and the spur 
of ambition may young men get along like this. 

(“Notes and Comments” in Toronto Globe and Mail) 
* a * 

Mr. Mansfield (President of Chrysler Corporation of Can- 
ada Ltd.) told of the Chrysler Association Employees Mu- 
tual Benefit Society of Canada which has a membership of 
98 per cent. of the employees of the company... Mr. Mans- 
field is Chairman of the Board, and Kenneth Crittenden (an- 
other Chrysler Manager) is Vice Chairman. This Society is 
controlled by the employees .. . 

(Report in Windsor Star) 
* * * 

This prayer, which opens all meetings of City Council, was 
intoned 10 times in one day last week. At each invocation, 
a $10 bill found its way into aldermanic pockets. 

For each meeting he misses, a councilman is subject to 
deduction of $10 from his indemnity; if he misses three reg- 
ular sessions in a row, he is subject to disqualification. To 
avoid the docking, and possible ouster, a series of mock meet- 
ings was held one morning last week. Adjourned as speedily 
as called, they allowed aldermen who missed any of 10 ses- 
sions during past months to be on hand at the reconvened 
meetings, and technically to be “present” at final adjourn- 
ment. 

Throughout the morning, at 15-minute intervals, the 
prayer was read and the solemn business of convention and 
adjournment of the august chamber went on. 

(Montreal Gazette) 


* *£ * 


(This month’s prize goes to Mr. David S. Heaps, Otiawa.) 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Hindus Reminisces 


GREEN WORLDS: Maurice Hindus; Doubleday Doran; pp. 
359; $3.75. 
OCIOLOGISTS have written less penetrating analyses of 
the rural community than Maurice Hindus has achieved 
in his autobiographical comparative reminiscences of his life 
on the land in Russia and in New York state. One of eleven 
children of a peace-loving, impractical Jewish peasant, 
Hindus saw his father’s land dwindle, debts mount, cattle 
die, in a small pre-Revolution village where the hereditary 
enemies were not class conflict and racial prejudice, but 
technical ignorance, mud, government officials, and the Evil 
One himself. Economically broken, the family was visited 
by personal tragedy, and the time came when Hindus’ mother 
was left to provide for her remaining youngsters by illicitly 
selling vodka to the neighbours. Eventually the glowing 
legend of America reached the village—via an _ itinerant 
peddler who bought pigs’ bristles for the American brush 
market—and the Hindus family moved to New York, where 
Maurice spent three stifling years in an east side tenement 
learning English and doing what odd jobs offered. At last 
his nostalgia for the land took him to “Mount Brookville” 
where three more years—these full of wonder and delight— 
fed his love of the land and its labours. 

Mechanical tools, variety of crops, and above all the 
American farmer’s honesty and thrift bewildered and en- 
chanted the young Russian farmhand. “Throughout my stay 
in Mount Brookville, in my mind I was living in two worlds, 
the old village and the new. I saw the old village with the 
eyes I had newly acquired in Mount Brookville, and I saw 
Mount Brookville with the eyes I had brought from the old 
village. The contrasts were as staggering as they were il- 
luminating. The similarities were few ... In the light of 
the culture of Mount Brookville, the old village was enor- 
mously aged, and yet had not even been born.” 

As Hindus took on the new way of life, the friends and 
neighbours of his Russian village became invested with 
pathos; their ignorance, their ready emotionalism, and the 
naive fatalism with which they regarded calamities such as 
epidemics, infant and maternal mortality, weeds and plant 
diseases, moved him to pity. “In the light of my experience 
in Mount Brookville, nothing seemed more pathetic about 
the old village than its cruelty to animals, which lack of 
schooling and continuous privation kept perpetuating from 
generation to generation.” 

A surprise, too, was the rural community’s acceptance of 
definite religious and political beliefs (Baptist and Repub- 
lican) for use in argument and debate but rarely impinging 
on day-to-day activities, although the farmer with whom 
Hindus spent most of that period—a lone Democrat in the 
midst of Republicans—permitted his politics to add some- 
thing of drama to agricultural problems. “What,” asks 
Hindus, “is this coarse fibrous weed?” “It’s the goddamned- 
est thing a farmer’s got on his land. We call it quack and 
we hain’t never had much of it until the Republican party 
got into power.” 

Eighteen years after he left the Russian village, Hindus 
returned. All was changed except the people and the prim- 
itiveness of their farming. In despair at the colossal waste 
of labour and chancey methods, he tried to show his old 
neighbours a far more efficient way of curing grain. But 
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no amount of persuasion could induce the peasants to try a 
method of which they had never heard. “What a prodigious 
task the Revolution was facing, not only in building new 
factories for the manufacture of machines with which to 
cultivate the land in a modern way, but of breaking the 
muzhik from his wasteful and lumbering habits of work and 
teaching or imposing on him ‘the hang of things’ of the 
machine age. Clearly, coaxing and persuasion would need to 
be supplemented by no small amount of compulsion.” 

Apart altogether from its comparative value, “Green 
Worlds” is a brilliant picture of an American community 
homogeneous not in race or religion or politics, but in econ- 
omic interest and endeavour. A deep affection for green 
things growing and a sympathetic tolerance for all those 
who operate on the basis that “mine is mine and yourn is 
yourn” distinguish the earthworn men and women who have 
spilled over from Mr. Hindus’ memory on to the pages of 
this living, friendly book. 

—HELEN MARSH. 


An Explorer At Home 


IT’S ALL ADVENTURE: Peter Freuchen; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; pp. 508; $4.00. 

F almost anywhere and at any time you should see a huge 

man, five inches over six feet and built in proportion, 
with a bushy, greying brown beard, wearing a loose-fitting 
tweed suit topped by a sailor’s cap set jauntily upon a mass- 
ive head, who walked with a perceptible limp, in all prob- 
ability it would be Peter Freuchen in quest of adventure and 
copy for his inimitable books. 

When scarcely out of his ’teens Freuchen went to Green- 
land and spent the next 18 years there in association with 
Knud Rasmussen, the ethnologist and writer, whose early 
death robbed the world of one of its greatest authorities on 
Eskimo culture. He married an Eskimo woman by whom ‘ 
he had two children. After her tragic death he nearly lost 
his own life, escaping with a frozen foot which later required 
amputation. All this is told in his previous book, “Arctic 
Adventure,” which revealed him to a host of delighted read- 
ers as not only a fascinating writer but as one of the rare 
characters of our times. 

When Freuchen returned to Denmark in 1924, he faced 
problems for which his life in the Arctic had done little to 
fit him. He must now make a living in accordance with the 
ways of civilization. This he set about doing with character- 
istic zest, after he had decided on a career as a writer. The 
book under review is the record of his beginnings and the 
first eight years in his new field. 

Denmark is a small country, too small to confine a man 
like Freuchen. In his search for adventure and copy he 
returned twice to Greenland and travelled as far afield as 
Alaska. The Arctic has been much in the news and Freu- 
chen was in frequent demand as an expert Arctic correspon- 
dent. In the intervals he edited a magazine owned by a 
margerine manufacturing company with whom he was in 
constant disagreement. He wrote short stories and novels, 
one of which, “Eskimo,” has since been made into a motion 
picture. He barnstormed in Scandinavia and Germany as a 
lecturer and found time to get married and buy a farm. 


All he did and everyone he met contrivuted their quota of 
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copy. He dislikes stuffed shirts and does not hesitate to 
say so, which will probably not please those whom he has 
placed in that and similar categories. He is candid to the 
point of embarrassment, even when discussing his own 
foibles. Thus we learn why it is that he wears a sailor’s 
cap. He tells us that as a lecturer he gives the public what 
it wants. If his hearers’ ideas of the Arctic and the Eskimos 
do not accord with his—well, who is he to say them nay? 
One suspects that he treats his readers the same way. Read- 
ers want to be entertained: he sees to it that they are en- 
tertained. Whether writing of a visit to a nudist colony in 
Berlin; or of an experience on a Paris train; or of waiting 
interminably on a bench at the M.G.M. studios in Culver 
City; or of breaking a woman’s ribs with a friendly hug, he 
is always interesting, even though one may suspect that he 
never allows an undue regard for literal truth to interfere 
with the effectiveness of a story. 

Freuchen ends this book in Nome, Alaska, where he had 
gone to assist in the filming of “Eskimo,” and without doubt 
leaves many readers in a state of suspense till his next vol- 
ume discloses his subsequent adventures, for with Peter 


Freuchen, “it’s all adventure!” 
—D. M. LeBOURDAIS. 


Autobiography 


AS MUCH AS I DARE. The Autobiography of Faith Comp- 

ton Mackenzie; Collins; pp. 286; $3.50. 

INE-TENTHS of this book would have done excellently 

if privately printed and distributed among the writer’s 
friends, who may be supposed to harbour some interest in 
her relatives’ illnesses, tepid anecdotes of the stage and the 
mild vagaries of servants, perhaps even the genealogy of 
cats. Other readers will discover few items to attract them. 
There is a beautiful portrait of Mrs. Mackenzie’s mother. 
Some of the well-known people are pleasantly described; in 
particular, Charles Hawtrey and Mr. Norman Douglas. A 
few delicious letters are quoted, written by Mr. Christopher 
Stone in childhood: 


Dear Mother 

It is such a rainne day. I’ve been playing hosis. I’m 
doing this letter all by my cellf. I hope you will come 
back on Cismis. 

Is this nice riting? 

Miss A. had a game of hunt the fimble one hides the 
fimble while the outher stands outside. I have got such 
a nice present for Faith it is a scent bottle it corst five 
pents it stands 

Now I must begin about the consert. First we had 
some Vielin and Chelo etc ect, you remember I said the 
brook and sang old Mother Tabbyskins. The mouse had 
its foetoe taken with a bit of chok to look like cheese. 

Yestoday we all went to the minnerrarmer. 

dear sweet loving. Goodbye 
your affectoirate 
Christopher xxxxxx 


That is to me by far the best passage in the book. My reader 
is no doubt too young to understand “minnerrarmer.” The 
myriorama was a children’s show, of many huge pictures on 
a roller, killed of course by the cinema. 

Naturally we read much about her famous husband—a most 
attractive picture ...on the whole. It is a sobering thought 
that war hysteria can sweep off their feet not only com- 
monplace people with no ideas, hardly an authentic existence, 
of their own, but also men so magnificently alive and creat- 
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ive, so rich in mental and spiritual force, as Compton Mac- 
kenzie. Whether an average artisan should risk his life in 
war may be disputed. Whether a man whe could write per- 
haps the most beautiful novel ever printed, and who was 
prostrated by agonies of sciatica if he got his feet wet, 
should go to war, is not disputable at all. 

—GILBERT NORWOOD. 


Brittain vs. America 


THRICE A STRANGER: Vera Brittain; Macmillan; pp. 435; 
$3.00. 

N 1934, Miss Vera Brittain contributed an admirably writ- 

ten essay on “Peace and the Public Mind” to the collec- 
tion of similar essays which formed the book “Challenge To 
Death.” In the course of this essay she defines her concep- 
tion of Peace, using Benda’s words “not the abstaining from 
an act, but the coming of a state of mind.” She concludes: 
“To assist in the creation of that state of mind is the first 
obligation of all those whose pens and voices have any 
authority over public opinion today.” 

It is quite possible that she believes herself to be uphold- 
ing her own credo in the writing of her latest book, “Thrice 
a Stranger.” For the achievement of a really comfortable 
sympathetic and tolerant understanding between American 
and English men-in-the-street is becoming a more difficult, 
and perhaps more necessary job, upon which England could 
advantageously set a couple of hundred of her frighteningly 
competent women novelists to work. But the necessary tal- 
ent for creating such understandings is not Miss Brittain’s, 
which seems always, inevitably, to slip into an absorbed con- 
centration on her own personality. She considers the case 
of Miss Brittain versus the U.S.A., and finds a verdict con- 
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fidently, triumphantly, in favour of the former; and finally, 
with a beautiful two-edged tolerance, in favour of the United 
States as well! Her analyses are almost invariably super- 
ficial, and unsynthesized. Occasionally, it is true, she at- 
tempts a synthesis, but deals with it so casually and obvi- 
ously, and with such side-tracking details of its impact on 
herself, that it completely lacks significance. 

In discussing the character of the American people, before 
and after the Depression, she would have one believe that 
although once they were extravagant, irresponsible, vulgar 
and arrogant; the loss of their bank balances has produced 
a complete change of heart. Now they are kindly, tolerant, 
home-loving, even thoughtful, a simple conclusion that the 
editors of the Ladies’ Home Journal and similar publications 
have been playing up editorially and fictionally since 1931. 

The account of her first visit to America is written from 
the irritated attitude of a not unfamiliar type of Britisher 
who finds himself in a strange country without authority 
either to Colonize or Anglicize. Her second and third visits 
are described from the attitude of one who has overcome 
these almost insuperable difficulties by a personal coup and 
is now in a position to be completely charming about it all: 

She describes her housekeeping difficulties, her clothes, her 
travels, her hotels, her lectures, her social encounters with 
Personages, and a thousand and one intimate and totally 
unremarkable reactions to familiar American phenomena. 
She has a special little thank-you letter to most points vis- 
ited while at the height of her lecturing career. Of Toronto 
she says “with the possible exception of Dallas, the most 
energetic city I had yet visited on the American continent.” 
She lists for their benefit, and ours, the distinguished people 
who met and entertained her here. 

One’s conclusion is that, if she has really attempted a 
Peace Bridge, she has failed, and will probably have to be 
content with more frequent and luxurious transportation in 
the usual manner for British women writers, lecturers, and 
book autographers. But no one can deny that Miss Brittain 
writes movingly and persuasively on the subject of construc- 
tive peace. Consequently some pages of this book are well 


worth reading. 
—JEANNE MINHINNICK. 


Keeping On 

SO WHAT? Charles Landery; Dent; pp. 305; $2.75. 

HIS is not the autobiography of the one young man in a 

hundred who sells refrigerators from door to door and 
in the last chapter becomes sales-manager in a large down- 
town office. Charles Landery is one of the ninety-nine who 
keep on selling refrigerators. When refrigerators bore him 
and too many house-wives shut their doors in his face, he 
takes to the open road. He is different from the other ninety- 
eight only in his ability to write the grey epic of his life. 
He is willing to work sixteen hours a day, but not twelve 
months a year. When his dream of a room of his own and 
books to read at leisure fails to materialise, he throws up 
his job and moves on. Only the simplest and strongest feat- 
ures of his impressions are revealed in his blunt, cryptic 
prose, and the hardships he suffers are described with sim- 
ilar detachment. He begs for food, never for sympathy. 
Whether the immediate scene is Boston or Toronto or Aber- 
deen, the general conditions of life are the same for Lan- 
dery: hunger, job-hunting, hard work, freedom, and hunger 
again. The sacrifice of his personal freedom is too great a 
price to pay for a white collar: he prefers drifting to stag- 
nating. At the age of twenty-five, as at sixteen, he throws 
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up his job, still asking himself with a shrug of the shoulders, 
So What? 

Landery is diffident only about his personal feelings. 
Violent introspection is as foreign to his method of writing 
as climax or melodrama. But he is unaffectedly frank about 
what he does and what happens to him. He describes blis- 
ters on his feet with the conviction that they are as signifi- 
cant a part of life as his love for Alice. When she leaves 
him, he puts his head into a gas oven. The treatment of this 
incident and of his sensations when he comes back to con- 
sciousness in a hospital shows that Landery has the realist’s 
gift for describing the sensational in ordinary terms. Any- 
one who admires the understatement of emotion in Heming- 
way’s novels or who has never slept on a park bench should 
read this book. 

—H. NOYES. 


Social Planning 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY: Clarence Lewis 
Hodge; American University Press, Washington, D.C.; 
pp. 272. 


VA has been called everything from “a slice of Soviet 

Russia” to a “gigantic pork barrel.” It is actually a new 
unit of government, and a piece of socio-economic planning 
whose possibilities are probably the most far-reaching in 
their effect and example on this continent. It is a new unit 
of government because it cuts across a host of obsolete and 
wasteful county administrations towards an organization cat- 
ering on the broadest scale to the people of a great area, at 
its maximum about four-fifths the size of England and in- 
cluding six million people. It is socio-economic planning be- 
cause its object is to relate, deliberately and progressively, 
the natural and technical resources of the region to the wel- 
fare of the mass of its inhabitants. But it is essentially 
American in origin, setting, and development. For this 
reason if for no other, it will be fiercely debated whether 
TVA is really one particular example of practical socialism 
or not. For the same reason, however, Canadians should 
know more about it than—we can be fairly sure—they do. 

Dr. Hodge’s book is not primarily concerned to answer 
the question just posed: it is an objective, carefully assessed 
and documented study of the nature and accomplishments of 
the Authority from the point of view of a public administra- 
tion specialist. Because of this, and because there has been 
so much partisan literature on the subject—in which the 
“antis” have had the loudest press—it is particularly 
valuable. 

The vision, and the difficulties, of TVA can only be under- 
stood in relation to the social characteristics of the com- 
munities within the region. Poverty and ignorance, the ex- 
treme deterioration or waste of great natural ‘resources, a 
tangle of sectionalism, inefficiency, personalities and nepot- 
ism which has strangled local government, a religion devoid 
of broad social philosophy and mingled with escapism and 
superstition, abnormal sensitiveness to criticism, suspicion 
of “Northern” or even federal administrators: as if these 
were not enough, the personnel have had to work amidst a 
recurrent flow of political controversy. Their achievements 
are a vast network of water and flood control; cheap electric 
power which has set a “yardstick” for private interests and 
the country generally, and opened up new vistas of rural 
and industrial life; measures of farm rehabilitation; the be- 
ginnings of a balanced economy with new industrial develop- 
ments; a social and economic research division which is 
bringing under systematic study every matter of social and 
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economic welfare in the territory. One of the most signifi- 
cant developments, however, is the enormous growth of ad- 
ministrative co-operation—between federal, state and mun- 
icipal governments, universities, business groups, trade 
unions, private committees—which has come about not by 
coercion from above, but from the desire of those most 
affected to participate in a many-sided reconstructional pro- 
gramme. It is the factual review of this, and of the whole 
fabric of governmental units now at work in the Region— 
some 160 public, and 80 private and voluntary agencies— 
which is the special contribution of this book, and its chief 
content (Chapters IV-VII.) It is an impressive record of 
democratic government in action. 

The story, of course, is not all perfect. The necessary leg- 
islation evolved with many changes and much duress, and 
the section which analyzes the TVA Act and its antecedents 
is instructive. The electric power project (Muscle Shoals) 
and the technical developments were understood much more 
generally than the need for the “social technology” of edu- 
cation, health, employment, dependency provision, recreation 
and cultural activity, and governmental reform. There are 
good reasons to doubt whether the ‘region actually chosen is 
the best one, whether for the full fruition of this project or 
as a model for other territories to follow. Much still depends 
on the clarity and unanimity with which its objects are vis- 
ualized by its directors, and by the public at large. There 
is still plenty of actual and potential opposition from con- 
servatives, vested interests, the anti-Roosevelt press. These 
margins are well-drawn in Dr. Hodge’s final evaluation. He 
makes it abundantly clear, however, that TVA is building 
loyalties among those it serves and valuable experience 
among those operating it, which will be of influence far 
beyond the valley of the Tennessee River. All of which “is 
demonstrating—that a scheme of social, economic and phys- 
ical planning can be worked out and executed in accordance 
with our democratic institutions and needs.” 

—LEONARD MARSH. 


Imperialism Exposed 


IMPERIALISM: J. A. Hobson; Nelson (Allen & Unwin); 

pp. 386; $2.50. 

HIS is a splendid book. It is a new edition of a study 

first published in 1902, which has for many years been 
very familiar and fully appreciated by students of the sub- 
ject. There is now, however, a much wider public that can 
read it with understanding and enjoyment than there was a 
generation ago. To anyone who, like myself, had omitted to 
read it before, I have no hesitation in recommending it as 
the best single volume I know that gives a clear insight into 
the fundamental forces at work in the economic structure of 
the world; for capitalist imperialism is still the main cause 
of war; only the risks are greater, the danger more imme- 
diate, the consequences more incalculable, than before. A few 
pages, where the immediate future is being discussed, mostly 
on matters of detail, betray their date, but the author is 
perfectly justified to claim that his argument stands, and a 
few statistical tables in an Appendix are sufficient to bring 
the book up to date. 

The twenty pages of introduction to the new edition are 
in themselves a little masterpiece as a bird’s eye view of the 
contemporary world. The author then proceeds to analyse 
the relation between nationalism and imperialism. Part I, 
on the Economics of Imperialism, first emphasizes how re- 
cent British colonial possessions are “one third of this em- 
pire (1903) containing quite one-fourth of the total popula- 
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tion of the Empire, was acquired within the last thirty years 
of the nineteenth century.” After watching this process in 
detail the reader will be shown who really profits from col- 
onial possessions, “although the new Imperialism has been 
bad business for the nation, it has been good business for 
certain classes and certain trades within the nation” and 
Mr. Hobson shows you clearly who these groups are—“the 
economic parasites of Imperialism.” He traces the connec- 
tion between Imperialism and Protection, and also that with 
the failure to utilise the increase of production within the 
country itself. Part II, on the Politics of Imperialism, deals 
with the non-economic causes and results of Imperialism, its 
fundamental incompatibility with democracy, and its degen- 
erating effect upon the imperial national itself. 

The various defences brought forward by imperialists of 
all kinds are then considered and rejected; the effect on the 
“lower” races estimated and, despite the highest motives on 
the part of individuals, the tale is not a pretty one. It is in 
Asia—India and China—that the events of the last thirty 
years have made more difference and, despite the fact that 
the main position taken is sound, one could wish that Mr. 
Hobson had re-written this part in the light of later events. 
So in the last chapter, where the possibility of Imperial Fed- 
eration is considered. At least the reader might have been 
guided to more recent writings. 

In spite of this, however, the book should be widely read, 
and might well be taken as a starting point for study groups. 
It is beautifully written, the excellence of its prose alone 
makes it outstanding among works on this subject. Argu- 
ment and style are everywhere clear, lucid and pungent, with 
a steely directness of thought that clears away confusion. 
—G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Bombers and Shelters 


THE CHOSEN INSTRUMENT, by Norman Macmillan; 
Nelson (The Bodley Head); pp. 168; $1.50. 
AIR ATTACK ON CITIES, by J. Thorburn Muirhead; Nel- 
son (Allen & Unwin); pp. 128; $1.25. 
E can but concede the main case here presented by 
Captain Macmillan, that the air arm is now of supreme 
importance in national military preparation. Mechanical 
evolution has made the aeroplane “the chosen instrument,” 
and the only question regards the purpose to which it is to 
be put. A publisher’s note asks: “Can the bombing plane 
become the instrument of world peace?” The answer of 
reason is, “No.” Let us not be deceived by words and the 
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disingenuous use of public sentiment. The military aero- 
plane is at the present stage of its development essentially 
an aggressive weapon, built for an intended war which is 
planned to take place before the type is obsolescent. And in 
particular, the bombing plane. Call it a “long-range gun” 
if you wish; an indiscriminate killer by any other name is 
still abominably atrocious. 

Mr. Muirhead considers aerial warfare from the opposite 
end—that is, at the last line of defense. He has written a 
fairly complete handbook on What to Do in an Air-raid. 
Each suggestion seems sound and reasonable in itself; yct 
the sum total leaves an impression of ridiculous impractic- 
ality. Bomb shelters large and small can no doubt be effec- 
tively improvised; but. there is surely insanity in the idea of 
London’s eight million population clad in oilskins, fisher- 
man’s boots, and gas-masks. Girls at their typewriters, 
children at play, babies in their cradles. As for the special 
construction of buildings—the re-building of cities to make 
the world safe for war implies the most hopeless lunacy. 

It appears that the typical militarist is not sincerely in- 
terested in peace or defense: he is at heart a sadist. But 
can he under political pressure convert the air-arm into a 
defensive weapon? Captain Macmillan seems to be on firmer 
ground when he is advocating the building of heavy fighting 
planes which could go out to engage a raiding fleet over 
the enemy territory. This line of thought needs pursuing, 
and it could be argued on economic and psychologic, grounds 
as well as the military. The air powers are the advanced 
industrial powers; and as Germany is by far the greatest 
industrial power in Europe, a type-for-type competition on 
the part of Great Britain seems not only unimaginative, but 
fatuous. If there are sound military reasons why the British 
cannot concentrate their resources upon outnumbering the 
Germans in fighters alone, they have not yet been made 
clear. And would not the renunciation of bombers have a 
psychological effect upon the enemy population? 

There is another point—one cf political strategy. Heavy 
fighters are proposed here for the purpose of crossing the 
North Sea to the Heligoland Bight. Yet if British policy 
were to recognize once and for all the permanent necessity 
for solidarity with France, the defending patrols could take 
off much nearer to the German frontier. However, the 
writers’ political inclination is plainly towards that group 
which would strengthen the Fascist powers as a safeguard 
against the Soviet Union. That is not surprising. The 
passionate democracy of France has little appeal for the 
military mind. 

The fact is, that questions of this sort, attacked from 
either end, are of little profit to the humane man or woman. 
Militarism has become a menace to the very idea of civil- 
ized living. Somehow or otier, it must be cut at the roots. 

—G. McLURE. 


Anglo-American Relations 


BRITISH-AMERICAN ALLIANCE: E. C. Buehler; Noble 
and Noble; pp. 389; $2.00. 
OUR TRADE WITH BRITAIN: Percy Wells Bidwell; Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations; pp. 129; $1.50. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE RELATIONS: Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs; pp. 48; 1/. 
NYONE confronted with a volume whose sub-title is 
“Debaters’ Help Book” has a right, I think, to approach 
it with a good deal of suspicion. It is therefore a particular 
pleasure to be able to commend Mr. Buehler’s volume on the 
question of an Anglo-American alliance as a most useful and 
interesting compendium. Its usefulness does not, I am 
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afraid, depend very much upon Mr. Buehler’s own direet 
contribution. His introductory survey is a light-hearted 
combination of dubious history and shaky economics. His 
outline of the points which debaters might make for and 
against an alliance ranges from the puerile to the unscrup- 
ulous. But as an editor he has none the less done a first rate 
job. He has brought together some twenty articles and 
speeches which form an excellent collection of source mater- 
ial on this topic. Here one may find Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain’s analysis of the principles of British foreign policy, 
President Roosevelt’s speech at Queen’s University last 
August, and a variety of other discussions by Cecil and 
Borah, Hull and Beaverbrook, and a dozen other authorities 
in politics and journalism. And for any reader who feels 
that these still do not exhaust the subject, there is a helpful 
bibliography dealing particularly with periodical literature 
on the foreign policies of both Britain and America. 

A special aspect of the relations of these two countries is 
at present to the fore with the negotiations for a trade agree- 
ment. The lines on which this is likely to proceed are sug- 
gested in two handbooks, one from the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York, the other from Chatham House in 
London. Both cover the same ground—indeed, Professor 
Bidwell’s study was made available in manuscript to the ed- 
itors of the English pamphlet. The latter is the shorter and 
more condensed—perhaps a little too condensed for a full 
appreciation of some of the facts; but both embody the neces- 
sary basic information and the salient statistics on the sub- 
ject.Professor Bidwell shows an optimism about the prospects 
of an agreement which may not seem wholly justified by the 
difficulties so clearly implied in his analysis. The Chatham 
House group is, wisely, more non-committal. Both agree that 
the Dominions are a determining factor in the problem, and 
that Canada will be particularly concerned—and perhaps 
particularly influential—in the outcome of the current 
negotiations. 

—EDGAR McINNIS. 


This and That 


DESIGNING WOMEN: Margaretta Byers with Consuelo 
Kamholtz; Musson (Simon and Shuster); pp. 276; $2.25. 


HE kind of books written exclusively for women are 

adopting a more aggressive tone. The type represented 
by Emily Post’s Blue Book, which explained how to be lady- 
like without the benefit of a finishing school, is being re- 
placed by Marjorie Hillis with her Vogue and Harper’s 
Bazaarish background and an injunction to “Live Alone and 
Like It,” and Elizabeth Hawes who tells us that “Fashion is 
Spinach,” and we should have none of it. 

Margaretta Byers is the spiritual sister of these women. 
She purports to present “the art, technique and cost of be- 
ing beautiful,” all for the modest sum of two dollars and 
twenty-five cents. Such an offer is enough in itself. We 
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eagerly possess ourselves of her book, needing not the fur- 
ther enticement of such chapter headings as these — “Cap- 
italize your face value” — “How to get your money’s worth” 
— “What is this thing called distinction” — “That indefin- 
able something.” It is, as you can see, a pretty important 
book, a “natural” with a made-to-order public. 

Mrs. Byers handles her material well. All the old rules 
and many new ones are given. Some, indeed, are stated 
several times—but the authoress working at her job of being 
a consultant stylist probably discovered how much reitera- 
tion is necessary to divorce the average woman from the very 
haphazard ideas that she has about clothes. And her book is 
practical, before everything else—to be used for reference 
though seasons progress and styles change. Affecting the 
manner of Hillis and Hawes, Mrs. Byers has attempted to 
dress it up with flippancies that are often superfluous. She 
should have followed her own good advice and played up her 
type, which is, we would say, enlightened and matter-of- 
fact. 

Charming and pointed illustrations make her instructions 
clear, and show you what you should wear and how you will 
probably look if you are this or that shape. Of necessity 
the examples are types—but if you’re lucky you'll find your- 
self among them—looking pretty beautiful too. 
—PATRICIA PALMER. 


THE TEN TRIBES AND ALL THAT: N. H. Parker, B.Sc., 
Th.D., Professor of Hebrew in MacMaster University; 
Ryerson Press; pp. 92; 75c. 

HE title of this valuable little book suggests another 
delightful brochure dealing with the confusion of facts 
and the muddled thinking prevailing in the field of popular 
history. This present volume has to deal with a precisely 
similar set of confused ideas, these being organised in the 
propaganda of the British Israel—or as it is now called the 

Anglo-Israel Movement. Thoroughly documented both in 

exposition and refutation, the book contains a needed sum- 

mary of the historical aspects of the discussion. Professor 

Goudge of Oxford in a tiny book two years ago treated the 

religious phases of the confusion and anyone with these two 

books before him will be able to read the propagandist mat- 
erial with understanding. The six major teachings are said 
to be: 

1. “The British peoples are descendants of the ‘lost 
tribes’; 

2. “The English throne is the throne of David; 

3. “The stone of Scone is the stone on which Jacob rested 
his head; 

4. “The English royal family are lineal descendants of 
David, king of Israel; 

5. “The British Empire and the Church of England are 
the ancient covenanted nation—church of Israel, the true 
Kingdom of God; 

6. “The British peoples are chosen of God to dominate 
the world.” 

For those interested in such argument the last two points 
need no proving—the welcome is enthusiastic enough. All 
the rest, the “all that,” being necessary to support the belief, 
are equally beyond question. Consequently we have Imper- 
jalism masked in the robes of Christianity while alien to its 
universalism. But the writer shows that there never were 
any lost tribes, while the much cited “records” never existed 
outside the imagination of special pleaders. Worst of all, 
this non-moral imperialism over less developed nations is 
calculated to sustain and inflame an ardent and unreasoning 
militarism, which is not our outstanding need. 

—ERNEST THOMAS. 
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THE QUEST FOR RELIGIOUS REALISM: Paul Arthur 

Schilpp; Musson (Harpers); pp. 200; $2.00. 

HE scope of this little volume is indicated by its chapter 

headings: “Can we be Open-minded and Deeply commit- 
ted? Can we gain the whole world without losing our soul? 
Can we be patriotic and Christian? Can we save ourselves 
and others? Can we be religious and intelligent? Can God 
be ‘wholly other’ and ‘our God’?” The discussion will be fol- 
lowed with ease by any thoughtful reader, especially if he 
is not too deeply critical. Most of the material is in substance 
quite familiar, but it is frequently set out in fresh and in- 
teresting forms. One of the most suggestive instances is 
found in the discussion of patriotism where we are told that 
there is no question about the obligation to be patriotic; the 
issue concerns solely the form in which patriotism is to be 
expressed. The discussion about intelligence in religion 
bears many marks of perplexity found in the “Bible-belt” 
type of Christianity prevalent in the Southern and the Pacific 
States, with its reluctance to integrate religious thinking 
with one’s understanding of the universe revealed by modern 
science. Few people seriovsly perplexed would be greatly 
helped by the book; but many who are superficially disturbed 
might be comforted and confirmed in their faith by the ob- 
servations—many of them marked by wisdom which goes 
beyond knowledge—of this entertaining and devout student 
and teacher. 

—ERNEST THOMAS. 


MORALS IN THE MELTING POT: Edward F. Griffith; 
Ryerson (Gollancz); pp. 301; $1.50. 

N order to attract the lazier kind of reader, Dr. Griffith 

has cast his book on sexual morality and birth control 
into dramatic form and records the imaginary conversations 
of his chief character—a Doctor Hansall—who directs a 
birth control Clinic in London. The method is successful and 
the individual experiences and maladjustments of certain of 
the doctor’s friends provide the rudiments of a plot. The 
book starts with a general conversation which gives various 
points of view and the wrong outlook of some of the partici- 
pants is heavily punished before the end. The general out- 
look is sane and very moderate; it simply insists that facts 
must be faced. Particularly interesting is the clash with 
Canon Heathcot, who first delivers a very unenlightened lec- 
ture and, after a visit to a birth control clinic, somewhat 
changes his views. 

Dr. Griffith is sweetly reasonable throughout, and the book 
should be given to those who insist on considering sex as 
“wickedness” and birth control as immoral—if such people 
can be induced to read it! It should also be read by young 
people, and all will find in it a clear and dispassionate state- 
ment of a common sense view. 

—MAX REINERS. 


IMPERIAL JAPAN 1926-1938: A. Morgan Young; Nelson 
(Allen & Unwin); pp. 320; $3.50. 
HE author was editor of the Japan Chronicle, a paper 
with a good reputation, and he undoubtedly has an ex- 
cellent knowledge of his subject. In spite of the obvious 
importance of relations with China the emphasis on them is 
perhaps disproportionate. The first part of the book con- 
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tains a good deal of intricate political history, and is discon- 
tinuous and somewhat confusing; particularly as no explan- 
ation of the constitution and division of powers is given. 
The persevering reader, however, obtains a good idea of the 
gradual and utter defeat of democracy in Japan, the cre- 
ation of Manchukuo, and the invasion of China. The tre- 
mendous burden of military expenditure is shown, and a 
hint is given of the power the military have obtained as a 
result of the relief of workers through that expenditure. 

' The extent to which political assassination has gone, and 
the attitude of the people and the courts to it is shown by 
these quotations: “All Japan loves a murderer”; and “the 
Minister for Justice confessed that he found it extremely 
difficult to punish a man for any act which he declared to 
have been performed from a patriotic motive.” Perhaps the 
English case of Major Vernon should, however, soften our 


judgment! 
—C,. A. ASHLEY. 


League Publications, 1938 


N this year of our Lord, 1938, when so many people pro- 

fess to hear the echoes of the “Last Post” lingering over 
the remains of the League of Nations, it is well to remember 
that, while the League may be dead as an instrument for 
peace, yet as a means for international co-operation, it is still 
very much alive. As an example, in research into inter- 
national problems, the League has succeeded in drawing to- 
gether the world’s best brains. A brief survey of some of 
its 1938 publications will give some slight indication of the 
scope of this valuable work. 

“THE UNITED STATES, LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION DURING 
1987” (40c), is a study of the degree to which the United 
States, a non-member, has co-operated, in 1937, with the 
League. Most obvious is her active participation in the work 
of the International Labour Organization. Other participation 
is largely in economic and financial fields, although an Amer- 
ican sits as Judge on the Court of International Justice and 
limited co-operation has been given on certain international 
political disputes. 

“POST WAR EFFORTS FOR FREER TRADE” by Wm. 
E. Rappard (40c)—From the Brussels Conference of 1920 to 
the New Zealand mission of a year ago, numerous negotia- 
tions have taken place to create freer trade in the world. 
They have met with failure largely because international 
trade barriers have been erected far less to increase wealth 
than to prevent social dislocation and especially to prepare 
for war. 

“SINO-JAPANESE WARFARE AND THE LEAGUE” by 
E. S. Rubinow (40c), is an impartial factual survey, in 
chronological order, of the attempts made by the League of 
Nations to settle the Far Eastern conflict on a rational, 
peaceful basis. Here are found the facts of the situation, 
not in isolation from one another, as we usually see them, 
but in their proper relationships. 

“THE FIRST SANCTIONS EXPERIMENT,” by Albert E. 
Highley, is a scientific investigation of the application of 
sanctions against Italy, and demonstrates clearly that the 
failure of these sanctions was due to political causes. It gives 
a complete account of what was done, and was not done, and 
is an important document in that it makes perfectly clear 
that legal basis for sanctions was found by all nations where 
desired, but that Britain and France never meant sanctions 
to succeed. 

The above are all published as Geneva Studies by the Gen- 
eva Research Centre, the following by International Studies 
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or Reports to the League itself; all League of Nations Pub- 
lications are available through The League of Nations 
Society at Ottawa. 

“THE SYNTHETIC OPTIMUM OF POPULATION” by 
Imre Ferenczi—A trend towards declining population exists 
to-day. Study of population problems has led to the modern 
theory of the “optimum of population.” This little book 
surveys the theory from quantitative standpoints, then from 
qualitative angles and finally, attempts to synthesize these 
and other aspects of the question. It is a valuable document 
for students. 

“INTERNATIONAL RAW MATERIALS CARTELS,” is 
an attempt to analyse the effectiveness of such trusts and 
their results to the consumer. After surveying twelve well- 
known cartels, the author, Wm. Oualid, concludes that their 
benefits are greater than their ill effects, and that the latter 
can be controlled by national and international authorities. 
He outlines a proposal for international control by the 
League of Nations. 

“MARKETS AND THE PROBLEM OF PEACEFUL 
CHANGE” by J. P. Condliffe, is a study of “the contribu- 
tion to international peace that might result from improved 
trading relations.” 

Since the war, “laissez-faire” in international trade has 
been replaced by the beginnings of state regulated trade. By 
1932, “there was a network of exchange controls and import 
quotas in Europe.” Germany is the immediate problem. 
Some suggestions for solving that problem are examined. 
Then present restrictions on international trade are outlined 
and the possibilities of regulated expansion studied. 

“REPORT ON EXCHANGE CONTROL” “has a definite 
and limited object, viz: to examine the technical aspects of 
exchange control in its bearing on the national economy.” It 
points out quite clearly that exchange control is a defence 
mechanism necessitated by economic and financial problems. 
Origins, methods, effects and measures of relaxation of con- 


trol are investigated. 
—SPENCER CHESHIRE. 
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